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Notes of the Week 


HOUGH we regret the loss of an excel- 
| lent Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
Major Hills we should hold the results of 
the last three by-elections well compensated for 
if we were sure the Government had learnt and 
inwardly digested their moral. First, as we have said 
before, we think it unwise, save in quite exceptional 
circumstances, to attempt to find seats for Under-Secre- 
taries and minor members of the Government imme- 
diately after a generai election. . A check to the career 
of an industrious and rising member of parliament is 
unfortunate and disappointing to himself and his rela- 
tions and friends; but there the matter should end. It 
is invidious that they should be thrust upon constitu- 
encies. The manceuvres and bargaining are undigni- 
fied, if not worse. The House of Commons contains 
plenty of understudies who will play the part as suc- 
cessfully as those who have fallen by the way. The 
second lesson is that a Government should not give the 
appearance of not knowing its own mind. If it believes 
in its policy, let it appear to believe in it and others will 
believe in it too. But to give the impression that its 
policy may be altered if it does not win the by-elections 
\s to ask for defeat. 


PLAIN WORDS TO FRANCE 

_ To judge from the general tone of the Paris Press 
tt seems as if the facile and not particularly 
glorious success of a French army, now more than 
100,000 strong, over the disarmed population of occu- 
pied Germany, has rather gone to the heads of our 
French confréres. They write as if France now owned 


Restoration of H.M.S. Victory = : 


the earth and England were a more or less negligible 
quantity. It is well, therefore, that the Prime Minister, 
like Lord Curzon last week, said quite plainly in the 
Ruhr debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
the settlement that must eventually be reached with 
Germany is a question not for France and Belgium 
alone, but a ‘‘ question for Europe in which we are 
interested, and in which we shall have to have a say 
when the time comes.” He was decided in his view— 
with which we agree—that any effort at mediation at 
present is useless. There was a grave warning to those 
who advocated intervention now; such a step, he 
declared, would go farther than the breaking or drop- 
ping of the Entente, and the inevitable result would be 
that we should have to ‘‘ prepare ourselves for enforcing 
our will upon France by war.” He maintained, as in 
his previous speeches, that the Government had disso- 
ciated itself from the course on which the French had 
determined, solely because it did not believe that course 
would produce the desired ends. This is the attitude of 
both Parliament and the bulk of the British people. It 
is ridiculous to infer, as the Daily Mail has been doing, 
that our choice lies between ‘‘ France and Germany ” or 
‘* France and England.” May France, then, be friends 
with Germany though England is denied the right? In 
this matter we can be neither. proGerman nor pro- 
French ; only pro-British. 


DEADLOCK 

It should be carefully noticed that the French 
Government, in a reply to a Note of the German Govern- 
ment protesting against the occupation of Mannheim 
and Karlsruhe, stated its aim was not a hegemony in 
iron or coal, nor the dismemberment of Germany, but 
was limited to the exaction of the reparations which are 
the due of France. This is a very important statement, 
and is all the more so from the fact that after the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr for two months nothing worth men- 
tioning in the way of reparations has been obtained. 
Nor is there any real weakening of the German passive 
resistance, but rather the reverse, as is evident from Dr. 
Cuno’s speech in the Reichstag and the support he is 
receiving from its members. Meanwhile the British 
enclave at Cologne has been isolated from the rest of 
Germany, and the position there, already anxious 
enough, has become more tense, from both the military 
and commercial standpoints. On the other hand, 
France has made some concessions in the interests of 
British traders, but these do not go very far. It is no 
wonder that growing apprehension is felt. 


MORE GOLD? 

The extreme difficulty of the whole question of repara- 
tions is well illustrated by the claim presented to the 
Reparations Commission by the American Government 
for about fifty millions sterling in payment of the 
expenses of the U.S. Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 
The justice of the claim is not in dispute. The trouble 
arises over the manner in which the payment is to be 
made. The cost, of course, falls ultimately on Germany. 
But the American Government has informed the Com- 
mission that it does not want payment in coal, coke, 
timber, or dyestuffs—that is, in kind—but in cash, pre- 
sumably gold. We had thought that America had far 
more gold already than she could make use of! As 
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things are, however, there is little chance of her getting 
this further amount of gold within any very definite 
period. This, in effect, was what she was told by the 
Commission. Perhaps she will now address herself to 
Germany. 


ANGORA ACCEPTS 

Whatever bad impression was given by a meagre tele- 
gram from Angora which was published on Wednesday, 
to the effect that the National Assembly there had 
rejected the Peace Treaty, was fortunately corrected by 
later dispatches, which showed that it would have been 
much more accurate to say that the terms of the treaty 
had been accepted, though with some exceptions. These 
include a demand for the complete abolition of the 
capitulations and for the settlement within a fixed time 
of the Mosul question and the economic clauses. On 
these and some other points the Turks ask for the 
resumption of negotiations, but the great thing is that 
in the main the work of the Allies at Lausanne is seen 
to have been successful. This is a considerable victory 
for the Moderates at Angora as well as for Lord 
Curzon and his colleagues at Lausanne. With so 
much that is satisfactorily achieved, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the remaining subjects of difference are 
insusceptible of adjustment. 


REDUCTION OF DEBT 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin can hardly be expected to reveal 
the secrets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer before 
the appointed day. He has, however, confessed that 
to pay his own income tax and super-tax he has been 
compelled to borrow from his bankers. In spite of that 
he apparently favours the heroic course of applying a 
large part of the realized surplus to the reduction of 
debt. ‘‘ Peace,” says Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ at home and 
abroad and sound finance are the two things on which 
the whole prosperity of the country depends.” He 
reminds us that to pay off fifty millions of debt is the 
same thing as to release that amount of capital for pro- 
ductive enterprise, and at the same time to reduce taxa- 
tion by two and a half millions a year. It also affords 
an example of the right way of reducing the public debt, 
which those in favour of a capital levy seem to have 
forgotten. We heartily welcome this return to financial 
orthodoxy. 


THE NAVY AND THE AIR 

We hope that the appointment of a special committee 
to deal with the relations between the Navy and the Air 
Force, which we discussed at some length last week, 
does not mean that the Government is afraid to tackle 
this extremely important problem. We are quite aware 
that very great pressure can be brought by the Air 
Ministry on the Prime Minister, and that the Air 
Ministry is not likely to wish to hand over an important 
part of its functions to the Admiralty. But in this 
matter we would rather listen to the Admiralty than to 
the Air Ministry. The Admiralty has grown out of the 
Navy; the Air Ministry has yet to beget an efficient Air 
Service. In fact, we do not believe that the existence 
of so elaborate a machinery as that represented by the 
Air Ministry is at all necessary at this stage. The 
French set us a good example in this matter. They 
have a very large air force and no Air Ministry at all, 
the whole work of administration being under the War 
Department. 


MORE TROUBLE IN EGYPT 


Further outrages on the British in Egypt have led 
Lord Allenby to take further strong action. A fortnight 
ago we noted that the Wafd or Zaghlulist organization 
had issued a proclamation inciting the Egyptians to rise 
and fight the British. Whether the Wafd had actually 
anything to do with the outrages is uncertain, but the 
revolt it preached could only encourage violence. Its 
leaders had been warned that the course it was pursuing 
would not be tolerated any longer by the authorities, and 


accordingly six of its most prominent members haye 
been arrested, on the ground that their activities were 
destructive of order and security. The Wafd puts the 
abolition of martial law in the forefront of its political 
programme, but the plain truth is that Egypt would 
swiftly become a prey to anarchy were it not for martial 
law. While this is the case the fact remains that none 
of the perpetrators of any of the outrages has been 
apprehended, far less punished. This is a very strange 
thing, and indicates weakness somewhere in the 
Executive. 


EMPIRE WIRELESS AT LAST 


The Government is to be congratulated on coming to 
a final and sensible decision concerning Empire wire. 
less. It will always seem extraordinary that a 
matter so vital to the Empire was hung up for no less 
a period than twelve years. If it be said that the 
decision is a compromise, the reply is that the com. 
promise is a good one, for it protects the direct interest 
of the State, while at the same time giving a fairly free 
hand to private enterprise. There is to be a wireless 
station owned and operated by the Government, not 
only capable of communicating with any part of the 
Empire, but also available for ordinary commercial pur- 
poses. At the same time wireless stations are to be 
erected and operated, under Government licence, by such 
organizations as the Marconi Company, the managing 
director of which has stated that his company will pro- 
ceed at once with the building and equipping of five 
stations suitable for communication with the Dominions. 
We do not know whether there will be some competition 
as to rates between the Government station and the 
private stations, but at least the Government's decision 
should make anything like a monopoly impossible. 


INDIA FRONTIER POLICY 


The Government of India have at length decided on 
their policy in regard to the troubled north-western 
frontier. On Monday the Foreign Secretary announced 
to the Legislative Assembly at Delhi the adoption of 
what has been called the ‘‘ half-forward policy ” and the 
rejection of both the ‘‘ forward policy” of occupying 
with regular troops the country up to the Durand 
frontier with Afghanistan, and the policy of scuttling 
back to the line of the Indus. The last was never a pro- 
posal in accord with the dignity of the Empire; the 
‘* forward policy,” in existing financial and other cir- 
cumstances, is a counsel of perfection. There remains 
the policy adopted, that of constructing a circular road 
round the north of the area peopled by the turbulent 
Mahsuds and of keeping this road open with the aid of 
local levies called Khassadars. These irregular forces 
operate under their own tribal leaders and provide their 
own rifles, and their value varies greatly from time to 
time, according to their own mood and British prestige. 
But the plan is not unpromising—always provided that 
it is not starved for money. Nothing, however, can 
guarantee permanent quiet on the north-western frontier 
of India. 


ECONOMY IN INDIA 


Weare not surprised that rather more than half of the 
saving of £12,800,000 recommended by the Inchcape 
Retrenchment Committee should be under military 
expenditure. So great a proportion of civil expenditure 
in India comes into the provincial budgets, thereby 
being excluded from the scope of the Inchcape inquiry, 
that some such result was to be expected. But we are 
by no means convinced of the necessity of saving nearly 
47,000,000 at the cost of defence. The financial out- 
look in India is anxious, it is true, but it is far from 
being desperate. Rupee debt may have risen since 
1914 from £97,000,000 to £281,000,000, and sterling 
debt by about 463,000,000, but the first includes India’s 
direct war contribution of 100,000,000, and the second 
is very largely for revenue-yielding purposes. Noting 
these facts, and remembering that till 1914 India occu- 
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ied a position of almost unique financial strength, we 
should not be stampeded into approving any and every 
economy. Let waste be ended, certainly ; but is it sug- 
gested that Indian military expenditure reveals waste on 
that scale? We would enter a warning against mark- 
ing down for drastic retrenchment a department the 
jdeals and responsibilities of which are so little under- 
stood by Indian politicians. 


ESTIMATES FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

One of the most satisfactory features of the new Esti- 
mates is the substantial reduction for Middle East 
services, the figures given being £8,669,000 as against 
£11,176,000—a fall of two and a half millions. When 
it is remembered that for 1920-21 the total sum for the 
Middle East was approximately £ 36,000,000, it is evi- 
dent that a very considerable reduction has been made 
during the past three years. Still, the amount to be 
budgeted for—nearly nine millions—remains a hea 
burden on the tax-payer, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing will occur to increase it. The debate in the 
House of Commons on Mesopotamia took place too late 
for us to comment on it in our last issue, but 
we gather from the speech of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the 
Colonial Under-Secretary, that the Government expects 
to cut off expenditure on the railways by handing them 
over to the Iraq Government. At the moment, of 
course, the real uncertainty of the situation is caused 
by the lack of a settlement with the Turks. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore took the line that whether we were going 
to remain in Iraq or whether we were not, we were not 
going out at the point of the Turkish bayonet. 


4 DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 

For the first time in her history, Canada, qua 
Canada, has signed a treaty with a foreign country. 
True, the country in question—the United States—is 
as little foreign to Canada as any country can well be; 
nevertheless it is a foreign country. The treaty is 
concerned with the protection in the North Pacific of 
the halibut fishery, which has been greatly depleted by 
over-fishing, and it is to the interest of both Canada 
and the United States that this matter should be regu- 
lated. The peculiarity of this treaty, however, is that 
it has been negotiated and signed, not by the British 
Ambassador acting for the Empire in general and 
Canada in particular, as has hitherto been the case with 
respect to such instruments, but by Canada alone. Mr. 
Hughes, the U.S. Secretary of State, signed it for 
America, and Mr. Lapointe, the Canadian. Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, signed it for Canada. This 
treaty may be, and probably is, quite unobjectionable 
in itself, but it is to the manner in which it has been 
negotiated and signed that we desire to call attention. 
Whither is such a breach of the solidarity of the 
Empire likely to take us? It is surely a most dangerous 
precedent. Is Australia, for example, bound by it? 


AUSTRALIA AND FOREIGN POLICY 

In his first speech in the House of Representatives as 
Premier of Australia, Mr. Stanley Bruce gave a taste 
of his quality in outlining the policy of his Govern- 
ment. In a vigorous reply to the attacks of the 
Labour party he maintained that his Government was 
quite as progressive as Labour, and infinitely saner in 
its methods. He spoke of immigration and of the 


settlement of the Northern Territory, of trade and . 


markets ; but he said that the question that transcended 
all others for Australia was Empire defence, for 
that was for her a matter of life or death. It 
could be solved, he declared, only with the assistance 
of Great Britain and the other Dominions. He 
pressed, therefore, for an Imperial Conference, or if 
such a conference could not be held very soon, for a 
conference at once on Imperial Defence. As regards 
foreign policy, he roundly stated that present arrange- 
ments for consultation were unsatisfactory, and that 
unless some change is made the position of Australia 


will become intolerable. These statements support a 
leading article which appeared in the SaruRDAy Review 
on February 24, urging the need for an early confer- 
ence in London with the Dominion Prime Ministers, for 
a full and frank discussion of foreign policy. 


THE MORAL OF THE STOPES CASE 

Not the findings in the case brought by Dr. Marie 
Stopes but the interpretation of these findings from the 
Bench calls for comment. To us it seems to indicate 
the need for change in the procedure as between Judge 
and jury, for no jury composed of ordinary citizens can 
be supposed “capable of divining the interpretation of its 
replies to the several questions put to it, once the obvious 
meaning is set aside. Would it not be well for the 
separate questions to be placed before the jury merely 
as means of arriving at the capital decision and not as 
questions to be answered seriatim on return to Court? 
There may be strong technical objections to such a 
change; but what is the alternative? Is a jury to be 
denied the opportunity of deciding the real issue of a 
case, and reduced to answering only incidental ques- 
tions, leaving it to the Bench to strike a balance between 
its affirmative and negative answers? Surely the piece- 
meal submission of an issue is justified only as a method 
of enabling the jury to reach a comprehensive final ver- 
dict. Continuance of the present system can only result 
either in decisions contrary to the wish of the jury or 
in perverse answers to separate questions by a jury 
determined not to endanger the verdict it desires. In 
either case we shal] have scandals. 


TWO EXHIBITIONS 


Two exhibitions are now open with which we are not 
able to deal at length this week, but which no one with 
a real interest in art should miss. They are not of the 
recurring painter type. The first is at the Leicester 
Galleries—a series of little figures modelled by Degas 
as studies of balance and movement. The wax 
originals were in a precarious condition, and have been 
skilfully cast in bronze by the cire perdue method. A 
great French master’s drawing is here to be seen 
multiplied to infinity. The other exhibition is at 
Grosvenor House, kindly lent by the Duke of West- 
minster to the year-old Architecture Club. Its object 
is to create something of the keen public interest in 
building that is to be found in other countries, notably 
the United States. Here we are often ignorant of the 
names of our best designers. This exhibition of 
photographs from work done in the last twenty years, 
along with some models, old and new, should do some- 
thing to take away our reproach. 


Greedy Corner 


ENTREMETS 

The admirable requirement of Rossetti that poetry 
should be ‘‘ amusing ” applies also to the most poetical 
part of dinner, the sweets. Yet are there far too many 
who, when they forsake the traditional English pud- 
dings, can think of little but such agreeable obvious- 
nesses as Péche Melba, Coupe Jacques and their like. 
A little fantasy should occasionally be imported into 
entremets, and even the amateur can manage it. Con- 
sider, for example, the almost infinite possible variations 
on the Omelet en Surprise, not really a difficult thing, 
though demanding very prompt service. Consider, 
also, a cognate sweet, that little omelet hidden inside a 
larger one, each with its separate sweetening garnish. 
Consider exotic sweets, such, to take a random example, 
as the Jewish Schaleth. We have travelled far since 
Grimod de la Reyniére’s “ illustrious and astonishing ” 
dinner at the Rocher de*Cancale a century ago, with its 
twelve gorgeous entrées and its collapse into mere blanc- 
mange and orange jelly at the stage of sweets. 
Formule for a few entremets may be had on application 
to the Gastronomic Critic, a coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope being enclosed for reply. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


AST WILLESDEN, Mitcham, and Edge Hill, 
3 Liverpool, are forcible warnings to the Con- 

servative party that its leaders have not yet 
tackled the ‘‘ problem for Conservatism.’’ As was 
inevitable, these defeats for three members of the 
new Ministry have been accompanied by the sort of 
excuses which would naturally be given by the persons 
immediately involved—whether candidates, Whips, or 
agents—who are too apt to pay attention to things on 
the surface of politics. But, for our own part, as car- 
ing more for Conservative principles,’ and for the 
permanent interests of the Conservative party than for 
handing out ‘‘ dope ’’ to the public, we can only regard 
most of the explanations that have been current in 
quarters friendly to the Government during the week 
as utterly inadequate. We profoundly regret the 
temporary loss to the Conservative party of three 
ordinarily safe seats. If, however, it has the effect of 
rousing the leaders of the party to the necessity of deal- 
ing in earnest with the work of organization in the 
constituencies, and of showing by the clear lines of 
their policy, with adequate propaganda to recommend 
it, that Conservatism is itself a living faith, resting on 
principles which sound British, Conservative instincts 
may be relied upon steadily to support against in- 
terested misrepresentations, even such a blow as this 
may be a blessing in disguise. 

In spite of these unfortunate by-elections we can see 
no sign whatever that their results qualify in the 
slightest degree the general mandate of the country 
given to Mr. Bonar Law at the polls last November. 
Nor do we suppose that Mr. Bonar Law himself, who 
has a cool head, is under any misapprehension on that 
score. What they do show is that the attempt to find 
seats in the House of Commons for his colleagues who 
were defeated at the General Election has been dis- 
astrously muddled, with the solitary exception of the 
popular Chief Whip of the party himself, Colonel Leslie 
Wilson, who was successful at Portsmouth. The 
whole story of the ineffectual pursuit of ‘‘ safe ’’ seats 
for Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, Col. Stanley, Mr. J. W. 
Hills, and Mr. William Watson is a lamentable one. 
Up to the opening of the new session it was not known 
where any of them would stand, and in our opinion the 
best clue to the three defeats at East Willesden, 
Mitcham and Edge Hill is given by the case of Mr. 
Watson, who has remained without any constituency 
even to stand for. Admiral Sueter, as is well known, 
was prepared to resign his seat to him in East Herts, 
but directly he said so the leaders of the Conservative 
organization in East Herts met together and refused 
their consent. In the comments generally made this 
week on the results of the defeats of Sir A. Griffith- 
Boscawen, Col. Stanley and Mr. Hills, the experience 
in the case of Mr. Watson seems to us to have been 
unduly ignored, but it is really of the first significance. 
Constituencies do not like having strangers dumped 
upon them to suit other people’s convenience, and in 
the interest of honest politics we think there is a great 
deal to be said for that view. The fact is, there has 
been no strong feeling in Conservative circles any- 
where that any of these gentlemen were of such im- 
portance that they should be members of the 
Government after they had been rejected at the polls 
at the General Election in November. We have no 
wish to speak unkindly of any one of them, but, after 
all, they were not indispensable, and their places in 
the Administration could as easily have been filled be- 
fore Christmas as they will be now. It was a foolish 
mistake to try to force them on other constituencies 
at all, but in any case the loss of three safe Conserva- 
tive seats in this misguided attempt shows that there 
has been some thoroughly bad staff-work behind the 
party organization. 

It is no use telling us that Mitcham was only lost 
through the intervention of Mr. Catterall. No doubt, 


it is natural enough for Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen to feel 
that he was ‘‘ done in ’’ by the treachery which brought 
this self-styled ‘* independent Conservative ”’ candidate 
into the field. But the fact remains that Mr. Catterajj 
got 2,684 votes. It was not Mr. Catterall who 
caused the loss of the seat to the Conservative party, 
It was the fact that so many Conservative voters 
preferred not to support the late Minister of Health. 
And unfortunately this is the same story as in East 
Willesden and at Edge Hill. The substantial fact jn 
all three cases is that men completely unknown to the 
constituencies, and carrying no great weight person. 
ally in national reputation—Sir Arthur Griffith-Bos. 
cawen having even the handicap of having already lost 
four safe Conservative seats in his earlier record— 
were being foisted on the local electorate without any 
adequate preparation. For a Lancashire seat Coli, 
Stanley ought presumably to have been an acceptable 
candidate. He would have been a much better choice 
in Liverpool than Mr. Hills, who has no connexion 
whatever with its interests. But if the party wire. 
pullers imagine that Stanley is a name to conjure with 
in East Willesden, they are woefully mistaken. It js 
a long way there from Preston, where the defeat of 
Lord Derby’s brother was one of the surprises in 
November ; and in East Willesden he had against him 
a popular young Liberal who had stood there before. 

Meanwhile, what was the positive attraction offered 
to Conservative voters in these contests, to counteract 
the negative effect of having unknown candidates 
forced upon them? Admittedly, the housing policy of 
the Government was the issue most canvassed, and an 
admirable theme it provided for interested misrepre- 
sentation by the Opposition parties, especially at 
Mitcham and in East Willesden. But where could any 
doubting Conservative find a Conservative principle 
behind the proposals under discussion? From day to 
day it was not clear what they actually were. It 
would have been a case of standing up for a recognized 
Conservative policy if the Government had come out 
strongly for a return to private enterprise, but there 
was no guarantee in the vague indications held out 
for ‘* decontrol,’’ at some uncertain date and on prob- 
ably unrealizable conditions, that could satisfy any- 
body who might otherwise be ready to put definite 
Conservative principles before mere opportunism. 

It was not for this that the country put Mr. Bonar 
Law into power, by way of healthy reaction last 
November against the discredited tactics of a Coalition 
Government. We repeat that we can see no real in- 
dications that the national mandate has changed. 
These by-elections in themselves are merely regrettable 
incidents. The country still wants a Conservative 
Government and a Conservative policy. The ‘‘ problem 
for Conservatism ’’ is to keep the Conservative forces 
in being, and to equip the Conservative party with an 
organization that will enable it to rally its supporters 
to a firm support of Conservative principle. It must 
see that it has candidates who are doing the work and 
spreading the light outside Parliament. At present, 
as we Said quite frankly at the opening of the session, 
this problem is, in our opinion, being neglected. It 
wants more brains than have yet been enlisted in the 
party service. It is for Mr. Bonar Law to see that 
mistakes like those made in Mitcham, East Willesden 
and Edge Hill are not repeated. That he is capable 
of doing so we have every confidence, so far as his 
personal abilities are concerned, and his power of in- 
spiring loyalty in his colleagues and in his subordinates. 
The only trouble about the Prime Minister, regarded 
as responsible for being the chief trustee for the 
permanent interests of the Conservative party, is that 
he, unlike most of the party leaders of the past century, 
is notoriously not ambitious of power for its own sake. 
He would probably be just as happy out of office as in 
it. But he must see now that the party machinery 
wants strengthening, and we hope that the necessary 
steps will be taken. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


AST Monday the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
Ls read a second time in the House of Commons 

without a division. It may be presumed that insur- 
ance against unemployment has become as permanent 
a part of our social scheme as the income-tax of our 
fiscal system. That pre-war waywardness which 
determined some eminent persons to declare that they 
would not ‘‘ lick stamps ’’ has gone. With it also 
has vanished, alas, all appearance of finality in the 
solution of the problem. By the irony of fate, this 
country, which is the least responsible for the world- 
causes that make for unemployment, is the greatest 
sufferer from its effects. The war which caused so 
grievous a loss of capital and involved so heavy a 
burden of debt, was forced upon us. The equally 
disastrous peace was hurried through by the most secret 
diplomacy and inspired by the shortest views of which 
modern history affords any example. The vagaries of 
the European exchanges and the calamitous and 
paralysing fall in some of them are again largely due 
to causes quite outside our control. Yet our people, in 
so far as they are unemployed, are amongst the chief 
sufferers from these phenomena. But in looking at 
this problem we should beware of exaggeration. Those 
of us who are employed, that is to say. the great 
majority, are in a far sounder position than similar 
classes on the Continent. Both the purchasing power 
of our money and the scale of our remuneration is 
higher, and in the Government and many other services 
far higher, than it is in any other European society. 
This proposition remains true, except for the very rich, 
even after due allowance has been made for the heavy 
burden of rates and taxes that the ordinary citizen is 
called upon to shoulder. No portion of that burden is, 
on the whole, borne more cheerfully than that which 
goes to the maintenance of the unemployed. There is 
controversy as to the scales of benefit, anxiety lest 
some get too much and others too little, doubt as to 
the best principle on which the funds should be raised, 
but practical unanimity amongst serious people that 
some form of insurance is a social necessity. 

As we approach the end of the third winter of un- 
employment, we must be thankful that the Act of 1911, 
which included only four million workers, was extended 
in 1920 to include twelve million—practically all the 
manual workers except agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants. But the Act had hardly been passed 
than the storm of unemployment burst and though the 
contributions of employers and employed were doubled, 
the necessity of providing uncovenanted benefit placed 
aheavy strain on the accumulated fund. Sir Montague 
Barlow’s account of the financial side of national insur- 
ance was more satisfactory than we had anticipated. 
In the last two and a half years there has been expended 
asum of £125,000,000. This has been made up by the 
balance of the old fund amassed by contribution, and 
by borrowing up to £17,000,000, which will be repaid 
on a contributory basis when times become normal. 
The State, in fact, has found £33,000,000; the em- 
ployers £48,000,000; and the employed £44,000,000. 
Perhaps a better illustration of the strain that was put 
upon the fund can be found in the figures of unemploy- 
ment. When the Act was passed in November, 1920, 
there were half a million unemployed. In two months 
the figure had risen by two hundred thousand; and 
though recently the figure has steadily receded from 
its highest point, yet at the beginning of this year 
there were no less than a million and a half unem- 
ployed. The Act of 1920, renewed by successive Acts 
of Parliament, carries us on to July of this year. The 
present Bill, wisely we think, makes provision up to 
October, 1924, by which time even pessimists may 
hope the outlook will be more cheerful. Under the Bill 
the Government takes power to borrow up to 
$22,000,000, which sum will ultimately, unless Sir 
Frederick Banbury is right, be repaid out of contribu- 
tions. Amid the cheers of the House the Minister of 


Labour closed his speech with endorsing the opinion 
that ‘‘ the effects of the unemployment insurance 
scheme had been almost wholly good.”’ 

It is good we agree, but, on his own showing, it ha 
cost in two and a half years £125,000,000. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some people are casting 
about in their minds to try and discover some alterna- 
tive. Mr. Sidney Webb and one or two other superior 
persons have a cure for unemployment, which we, of 
course, and the vast majority of the House of Commons 
are too stupid to understand. He did not reveal it on 
Monday night. There was not time; or the audience 
was not sufficiently esoteric. We share, however, 
some of Mr. Webb’s apprehension that the system of 
gaps is extending, though we do not admit that one- 
third of the unemployed are not receiving benefit, as 
he suggested. But undoubtedly during the gap the 
unemployed are driven to the Poor Law for relief and 
thus lose some of their natural ‘‘ abhorrence and 
shrinking ’’ from it. It transpired also in the debate 
that some employers had approached the Government 
with the view of keeping open their works by employ- 
ing the registered unemployed and paying them wages 
less the fifteen shillings a week contributed by the 
insurance fund. This specious proposal was rejected 
by the two different committees which considered it. 
This subsidy to wages would naturally create a com- 
petition that the genuinely employed could not meet; 
and every subsidized workman would drive out of em- 
ployment an unsubsidized workman, until finally noth- 
ing but subsidized workmen would be employed at all. 
Instead of borrowing twenty-two millions the Govern- 
ment would have to borrow two hundred millions. We 
do not therefore wonder that in the elegant language 
of Dr. Macnamara, this proposition was ‘* turned 
down.”’ 


Nor does it carry us any farther when Labour 
members complain that insurance is not a cure for 
unemployment. Such a complaint shows a misunder- 
standing of the nature of insurance, which is not a 
remedy but an alleviation of suffering and loss. The 
real cure for unemployment is good trade. That 
depends on the world being at peace, and that is more 
than any one government can bring about. 


A Pilgrim's Progress 
London, March 8, 1923 


HE chief event of the week for me has been the 
| publication of Mr. Wells’s new book.* One’s 
attention becomes so easily absorbed by the 
passage of transitory events, and the loud appeal of 
the politics of the moment, that an event of more 
enduring importance may come sometimes as a very 
wholesome shock of surprise. It is well occasionally 
to remember that the creation of a work of art, or the 
utterance of really living thought in a new book, is of 
infinitely greater importance than the results of elec- 
tions, or the progress of Bills in the House of Com- 
mons. As a matter of fact most of the books published 
and most of the works of alleged art produced are of 
less importance than the result of an election or the 
passage of a Bill; but only because they do not repre- 
sent living thought or living art. When, rarely, they 
do, there is no doubt about the relative import of the 
two things. 


* 


Not every book of Mr. Wells’s can be hailed in this 
way, by me at any rate. But to every book of his I 
look forward with interest and curiosity ; and he writes 
so much that even when one leaves aside the books 


** Men Like Gods.’ By H. G. Wells. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
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that seem to be mere experiments or failures, there is 
enough of the real thing left to keep one gratefully 
alert. I have read every book that Mr. Wells has 
written, and most of them as they were published. 
Many of them, especially his earlier works, and the 
delightful sort that are represented by ‘ Kips,’ ‘ Mr. 
Polly ’ and ‘ Tono Bungay,’ I have read many times. 
Others, especially those concerned with a somewhat 
amateurish exploration of sex matters, I have toiled 
through with difficulty, and will never read again. Sex 
is the most delightful and absorbing subject when it is 
properly treated, but Mr. Wells has not a happy touch 
with it, and leaves me uninstructed and unentertained, 
if not absolutely repelled. But this new book of his is 
a very different matter. It reveals the old Wells, the 
writer capable of great constructive flights of imagina- 
tion touched with art; the wizard who spirits one clean 
away from the muddle and tangle of things in the 
world, and brings us to some Utopia of the mind and 
heart. The method in the book is an old one, but is 
handled with a new spirit, a mellow judgment and a fine 
imagination. The usual representative group of English 
people are jolted out of the present time into a planet 
relatively three thousand years ahead of us; and 
the story is the story of what human progress might 
achieve in sue¢h a time. People who remember some of 
Mr. Wells’s more dreary and material Utopias, with 
their depressing mechanical devices and uninspiring 
socialism, need not fear anything of the kind in this 
book. It really constitutes a brilliant and serious piece 
of criticism on collective human achievement as 
revealed in the world of to-day. The real test of it for 
me, and the best tribute I can pay to its excellence, lies 
in the fact that the reading of it gave me a kind of 
nostalgia for some country and home of the soul where 
things shall always go in a way that is well and beauti- 
ful, instead of ill and ugly; where the muddle and mess 
that human affairs seem to be in at this stage of 
civilization are smoothed away into the pure and 
crystalline happiness of dreams and early mornings in 
childhood. 


* * 


That the human mind can conceive such a state of 
affairs and such a life is surely an argument in favour 
of its possibility; and I need not say that Mr. Wells 
evades the difficulties of his case with his usual con- 
summate skill, and sets before us a shining vision 
which even cynics among us will recognize as a vision 
of things as they might be. Such shining and smiling 
glimpses, as from a Pisgah height, come rarely to the 
ordinary pilgrim and wayfarer in this world; when 
they are vouchsafed to the prophet and poet it is often 
hard for him to make common men see them with his 
eyes. This great and difficult thing Mr. Wells, I think, 
achieves in his new book. He really gives the reader 
something, shares with him something of his own brave 
and sincere faith. For it cannot be said too plainly 
that whether one agrees with Mr. Wells or not he is 
never in his writing otherwise than sincere. I have 
sometimes complained that many of his books are mere 
thinking aloud; that they do not represent any com- 
plete cycle of thought; that they are mere speculations 
thrown into words in order that the author himself 
may examine them more clearly. I do not really mind 
that, when the person who thinks aloud thinks as 
interestingly about things as Mr. Wells does. He 
makes you thus a companion in his walk through life ; 


and I, who hardly ever see him in the flesh, have thus - 


walked and journeyed with him for the last twenty 
years. I have always found him a good companion, 
and those who read this book will be taken by him 
into a kind of dream world which, even though they 
deem it beyond the possibility of attainment, will at 
any rate refresh their discontent with things as they 
are. 


March 1923 
SATURDAY REVIEWERS REVIEWED 
I.—H. D. 


O editor but has sometimes wished he could 
employ a contributor long ago transferred to 


the Elysian fields, but if anyone connected 
with the SaTurDAy a generation ago hankered after 
Swift, he did so needlessly, since H. D. Traill was 
available. It would indeed be preposterous to assert 
that Traill was at any point Swift’s equal, but un- 
questionably he was Swift’s spiritual descendant; and 
if proof of his legitimacy is scattered in fragments 
through a great mass of work instead of being con- 
centrated into books worthy of him from cover to 
cover, that is due to the malice of circumstances, not 
to any incapacity or indolence. Traill spent himself 
in journalism, producing for the rest a series of books 
which, for all their scholarship and even merit of 
style, were no more than dignified hackwork, books 
on Shaftesbury, William III, Salisbury, Cromer. Even 
the literary studies, the Sterne and the Coleridge, 
afforded him little opportunity for natural use of his 
most characteristic talents, and he was not the man 
to forget his duty to his subject in order to indulge in 
an exhibition of his cleverness. In one book only did 
he give us himself, and ‘ The New Lucian,’ issued in 
1884, took sixteen years to struggle into a second 
edition, which appeared only a few days before his 
sudden death. In that book, of its sort a masterpiece 
and sure of revival though at present neglected, and 
in passages of many articles in the SatuRDAY and other 
papers, and in certain skits, most notably ‘ The 
Israelitish Question,’ of 1876, and in some of the 
parodies and political rhymes reprinted in ‘ Saturday 
Songs’ and his other little volume of verse, there is 
made plain his succession to at least part of Swift’s 
kingdom and policy. 

To read these thing's again is to realize that, in addi- 
tion to scholarship, wit and an extraordinary mimetic 
gift, Traill had almost to excess the virtues of lucidity 
of mind and of neatness of expression, a mind and a 
method most admirable in all work congenial to the 
eighteenth-century intellect, but unqualified for those 
tasks in which the very greatest writers of our prose 
have delighted. But what a style for a journalist! As 
a style for every day it equals Southey’s, and it has 
more idiosyncrasy, though of an unobtrusive kind, 
salt and sting. Yet, after all, it is happiest on a holi- 
day, in political or literary mockery or wearing humor- 
ously borrowed garb. The rhymed political jest has 
very seldom been done so well as in ‘ Recaptured 
Rhymes ’ and ‘ Saturday Songs,’ as witnesses, to take 
one of a dozen examples, the ‘ Ballad of Baloonitics 
Craniocracs,’ that learned champion of the principle 
of nationality in south-eastern Europe. The Spag- 
hetts, it will be remembered : 


The Spaghetts had been living in decent content, a 
Race subject for centuries past to Polenta, 


when the Professor first taught them: 

But they, when he set their ethnology right, 

With the free Macaronians burned to unite. 
Whence a war of liberation and the union of the Spag- 
hetts with the Macaronians till the Professor, that 
candid seeker after truth, discovered an error and 
proved the Spaghetts to be after all related to Polenta 
through the Vermicellenes. Or look at the deliciously 
funny Latin congratulatory ode to the Berlin Confer- 
ence, ‘ Rideamus igitur.’ Or, for parody, at the exer- 
cise after Rossetti, ‘ Why do you wear your hair like 
a man, sister Helen? ’ 

But this jester makes his points because, hidden 
away, he has serious emotion, convictions, contempt, 
anger against many sorts of folly. The verses he 
wrote in this Review on outrages in Ireland—they 
might have been written quite lately—offer their con- 
solation to victims with an easy development of irony 
spoiled if quoted fragmentarily; read as a whole they 
hurt as some of Swift’s irony hurts, and for the same 
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They must have hurt their author in the 


reason. 
writing. 

One turns to ‘ The New Lucian’ and finds every 
quality of Traill’s. The form, of course, is a con- 
tinual invitation to his skill in mimicry, the subjects 
and the slight irrelevancies admissible in dialogue 
enable him to express all his convictions and his cool 
scepticism about progress towards political and social 
perfection, and the give-and-take of talk inspires many 
witty phrases. For fun and truth to character it 
would not be easy to match the conversation between 
Dr. Johnson and Coleridge, with the perfect John- 
sonian criticism of ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ and the 
agreeable conclusion : 


From the lengthy discourse with which you have favoured 
me, I have not carried away a single intelligible sentence. 
Our disappointment, then, is mutual. 


Possibly ; but not equal. For you, at least, have had the 
satisfaction of hearing yourself speak. 


For fidelity to the style of the original one might choose 
almost any passage, but this, spoken by Landor to 
Plato, conveys an idea shared by Traill himself : 


The subversive impulses of this people are the superficial ones : 
their conservative instincts lie deeper; but we know that they 
must be there. Westward through the Hellespont, and east- 
ward through the pillars of Heracles, the surface-currents 
from the Euxine and the Atlantic pour perpetually into the 
Midland Sea; but the waters of its basin keep their bounds, and 
they must needs therefore be depleted, through one channel or 
the other, by the back-set of some deeper-flowing stream. Even 
so it is with the democracy of England. It is for ever being fed 
through the twofold inlet of Teaching and Circumstance; yet 
the shores of our society remain unwasted, and the rocks of 
our Constitution still lift their heads above the waves. 


And something of Traill’s own thought is in Lan- 
dor’s argument that since, with innumerable benefits, 
British rule brings to alien peoples a peculiar discon- 
tent, we ought to realize that ‘‘ the human instinct of 
self-preservation will not long tolerate such a 
dominion,’’ and it is for us therefore ‘‘ in common 
prudence ’’ to seek more of the Hellenic spirit. But 
something of Traill himself is in almost every one of 
the conversations, enough to assure us that rare gifts 
for literature were given to journalism, to the im- 
poverishment certainly of his reputation but to the 
widening of his nameless influence. Unless we delude 
ourselves, there was no audience better suited to him 
than that which he addressed through the Saturpay. 


MR. BENSON’S GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
By Louts GOLDING 


‘67 F these few pages can help at all, however 
| modestly,’’ wrote Mr. F. P. Barnard recently in 
the preface to his admirable volume, ‘ A Fardel of 
Epigrams,’ ‘‘ towards a renewal of the almost extinct 
art and love of epigrams, I shall be glad.’’ But minds 
like Mr. Barnard’s do not act in complete solitude. 
Even as the coincident scientists were discovering 
Neptune or the Origin of Species, so were Mr. Barnard 
and Mr. Benson simultaneously rediscovering for our 
verbose age the incisive glories of the epigram. It 
seems, in fact, that Mr. Benson’s translation of the 
best series of epigrams in the world* were almost a 
telepathic response to Mr. Barnard’s grief for ‘‘ an 
almost extinct art.’’ Nor had Mr. Benson been 
labouring alone in this very field. It is not long ago 
that Mr. Walter Leaf’s delightful and exact ‘ Little 
Poems from the Greek ’ made their appearance. For- 
tunately the two scholars and poets (for it is impossible 
to deny to either of them either title) were working 
along different theoretical lines. Mr. Walter Leaf’s 
poems ‘‘ do not read as if they would originally have 
been composed by an English writer, but rather, to 
use a musical metaphor, as though they were skilful 
settings of archaic and foreign airs.’’ Mr. Benson, 


** The Reed of Pan. English Renderings of Greek Epigrams 
and Lyrics.’ By A. C. Benson. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


on the other hand, has endeavoured to naturalize as 
completely as possible these ancient citizens. His 
purpose, he declares, has been simply this—‘‘ to give 
a series of equivalents which should be essentially and 
unmistakably, so far as I could achieve it, English 
poems.’’ 

Our particular regret is that he has succeeded only 
too well. A Persian perfectly acquainted with English 
or a Chinese with French might as easily pick up 
FitzGerald or Judith Gautier as a Greek of the fifth 
century this volume of English verses, without 
realizing that the attempt had been made to render 
into a new language an old emotion, so indigenous to 
the new languages do the old emotions seem. That 
in fact is the special excellence of FitzGerald and Judith 
Gautier. Their versions are not for an age but for all 
time, so that if they lose their original character 
they acquire one as worthy, or worthier. But Mr. 
Benson’s versions, despite his occasional archaisms, 
are much less for all time than for an age. And—to 
state the chief count in a somewhat reluctant com- 
plaint—that age is less the age we live in (the idiom of 
which, after all, interests us not a little) but quite 
frequently an age so remote from us as the Early and 
Middle Victorian. Heaven knows that the Eliza- 
bethan seems to us to-day considerably less fantastic. 

If we divorce from ourselves the information pro- 
vided that the verses ‘ Love Grows by Scorn’ were 
derived from Paulus Silentarius of the sixth century 
A.D. and that they form the 256th poem in the fifth 
book of the Palatine Anthology, it would be too easy 
to imagine them an effusion of Leigh Hunt in one of 
his weaker moments or Charles Mackay in one of his 
brightest : 


Galatea, last night, slammed the door in my face, 

And added a word, which completes my disgrace :— 

** Love is slain by derision,’’—the proverb’s absurd ! 
By the scorn of a sweetheart men’s passions are stirred. 
I said I would stay a full twelvemonth away, 

And here I am calling the very next day! 


Alas! we are a long way removed in poetic quality 
even from the prose of Mr. Mackail; how much further, 
then, from the incomparable point and refinement and 
music of the original. 

It would be ungallant to reprove Mr. Benson for 
not providing us with what is, psychologically and 
zsthetically, beyond the power perhaps of any man 
to provide. If we but accept his ‘ Reed of Pan’ as a 
volume of tunes to forgotten airs, such airs as Locker- 
Lampson would have enthusiastically added to his 
‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ it will be a source of many an 
evening’s pleasure! What, indeed, could be more 
delightful—ttranslation or not—than ‘ Moeris Kissed 
Me ’? :— 

Did it happen as it seemed? 
Was it only that I dreamed? 
At the fading of the light 
When true lovers say good night, 
Moeris kissed me! 

Was it so? 
Yet I know or seem to know, 
While the happy moments fied, 
All she asked me, all she said. 
Yet I wonder! If in truth . 
Moeris kissed me, then forsooth 
I’m in Heaven; and how, or when 
Can I tread the earth again? 


And in fact not even the Greek of Evenus is more 
dexterous than Mr. Benson’s ‘ The Vine and the Goat." 
Ingenuous, too, the rendering from Archias, called 
‘ Unquiet Death,’ an epigram so like an echo of the 
buffet and surge of wandering waters that it seems to 
have concentrated into one magic phial all the melan- 
choly tidal movement of the opening lamentation in 
Hecuba. 

In his translation from Callimachus of ‘ The Nether 
World ’ we cannot but regret his omission from the 
end of the poem of its two “‘ humorous ”’ lines. Mr. 
Benson has skill enough to have circumvented an 
obvious difficulty, and he has indeed circumvented so 
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many that hardly a verse in the collection of 233 is 
unfit for a lady’s album. 

Yet we would point out to all these implicit and 
explicit laudatores temporis acti that we too have our 
epigrammatists in effect if not in deliberate category. 
What else are Mr. Davies and Mr. Housman but epi- 
grammatists after the very form and spirit of the 
ancients? It would be difficult to find, even in the 
Greek Anthology, an epigram more poignant and 
perfect than Thompson’s 


For we are born in other’s pain 
And perish in our own. 


Correspondence 
RENAN AND THE THIRD GENERATION 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


() N January 12, 1862, Renan, recently appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew at the Collége de 
France, delivered his inaugural lecture. This 
lecture dealt with the development of Semitism down 
to the appearance of Christianity, the origin of which 
was presented as another Semitic development. This 
view can to-day be set forth historically in the least 
advanced Catholic schools, say in a class of senior 
girls at Saint Sulpice, without creating a ripple. 
Newman’s ideas on vital development so thoroughly 
permeate even everyday teaching that they have ceased 
to be regarded as a doctrine in themselves. But in 
1869 the application of historical laws to religious 
development was still a novelty. A considerable 
fraction of Renan’s hearers, mostly students from the 
Latin quarter, applauded him violently for supporting 
a position in which their crude minds would see a 
denial of Christ’s divinity ; another section was propor- 
tionately shocked and a chorus of protests arose. 
There were no other lectures, and two years later the 
Imperial Government suppressed the chair. To most 
Catholics of that period Renan appeared as a renegade 
cleric who chose to insult the most sacred beliefs; to 
Free-thinkers he was less a martyr than a daring 
champion, the triumphant Voltaire of the nineteenth 
century. 


Sixty years have passed, and nobody nowadays 


would make the absurd mistake of regarding Renan, 
either in praise or in obloquy, as a successor of 
Voltaire. The centenary celebrations held this week 
at the Sorbonne took place in profound peace. The 
Vie de Jésus was hardly mentioned by anybody; not a 
single voice hinted that these celebrations were a 
posthumous revenge of freedom on orthodoxy; and 
neither the Minister of Education, M. Bérard (who is 
a Catholic), nor M. Maurice Barrés (who was delegated 
by the French Academy), nor Abbé Chabot (an expert 
on Semitism and a Professor at the Collége de France, 
who remarked that the best way of honouring Renan 
would be to complete his Cursus Inscriptionum Semi- 
ticarum), said a word in the faintest manner recalling 
the long-forgotten fights. Renan is now safe in his 
niche, and if, as many people propose, his ashes are 
transferred to the Pantheon, the ceremony will be 
undisturbed. 

It is encouraging, at a troubled period like our own, 
and when universal restlessness is apt to vent itself in 
bitter words creating bitterer sentiments, to examine 
the progress of peace in a given case like the present 
one. It began even in Renan’s lifetime. Certainly 
when he died a few people were left to rejoice at the 
event, but most of his opponents had adopted an atti- 
tude which dispensed with active enmity: they 
admitted Renan was a great writer but insisted that he 
was a poor philosopher and a scholar of no originality 
—a position which enabled them to think everybody 
like themselves paid more attention to his style than 
to his ideas. This was the shroud in which Renan 
was buried. 


Artists and writers stand the best chance in France 
(imagine the difference if Rabelais, Montaigne 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu or Rousseau were 
not such undisputed writers). The moment Renan 
began his new career, as a mere writer, his future was 
settled. First of all he enjoyed the benefit of silence. 
There is no doubt that the two great prose-writers of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Anatole 
France and Jules Lemaitre, owed to him what was 
sunny in their minds and what was exquisitely simple 
in their style. But the fact was not trumpeted at once. 
It was only when all the younger generation had 
learned to think, or pretend to think, calmly and wisely, 
and to write gracefully and clearly, that their filiation 
was admitted and Renan turned out to have been the 
head of a literary school. From that day he could be 
mentioned, even by Catholics, without any of the old 
insults. I remember the earliest lessons of Abbé 
Duchesne on ‘ Church History ’—humble lithographed 
little books that required no imprimatur and were 
reserved for students. In his preface the Professor, 
who was in his turn to be attacked so violently, but in 
his turn too was to die laden with honours, calmly 
stated that, had it not been for Renan’s books his 
own works never could have been conceived. How 
we stared at the simple and almost casual sentence, 
and how deeply we felt that since these things could be 
said, others less radical in sound but farther-reaching 
in import must sooner or later be printed. Then came 
the unexpected success of the royalist Action Fran- 
¢aise. This movement was started by men of whom 
the most prominent professed the unheard-of combina- 
tion of being Royalists and Atheists. Renan, especially 
the Renan of La Réforme de la France, was one of their 
prophets, constantly extolled as the perfect representa- 
tive of national qualities. During ten years, old- 
fashioned priests, editors of pious provincial periodicals, 
read in the Action Francaise the welcome prophecy of 
an imminent restoration beside the startling affirma- 
tion that Renan was not only a great Monarchist but 
an all-round Conservative with a passion for religion. 
They were growing quite satisfactorily confused when 
all the Royalist Atheists became intransigent Catholics, 
resolutely anti-modernist, but still faithful to Renan. 
From that date the ninety Semaines Religieuses of 
France looked upon the Breton Druid as_.a strange 
wizard indeed, a man who sowed the seeds of 
scepticism, but reaped the harvests of faith: and, 
not knowing what to do, took refuge in watchful 
waiting. 

Finally there was the great modern revelation that 
all religions are good in so much as they are religion 
at all. Men of my own age all remember the last 
scoffers, commercial travellers who ordered their meat 
more loudly on Fridays, or country chemists who would 
make sly remarks at the tenant of the rectory over the 
way. They must also remember how quickly they all 
disappeared towards 1890. These men were the last 
descendants of Voltaire, who was nothing except 
sarcasm, and they had to make way for the first large 
batch of disciples of Renan; respectful, distinguished 
young men bowing right and left to whatever seemed 
to mirror the Infinite, and regarding blatant satisfied 
scepticism as a vulgarity. The advent of these men 
was a great surprise and a great delight, and when the 
day came their presence made the Union Sacrée a 
matter of course. 

That is why the Renan celebrations have been such 
a calm well-bred event. You ask why the Catholics of 
1862 did not adopt the attitude of those of 1923? You 
wonder why they could not have admired Renan’s style 
and vast erudition, while taking exception to his 
Hegelian philosophy of history and his epicurean, not 
always pleasant, philosophy of life? Alas, alas, the 
day is not far and it may be at hand, when philoso- 
phers, who will just be ourselves a year or two older, 
will marvel at things we thought, said or did, be- 
cause everybody round us thought, said or did them. 
Only Time is a genius. 
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A ‘ COLISEUM ° (1771-78) 
By D. S. 


N a miniature case at Hertford House is one of the 
| ister treasures of the Collection, a drawing 

in pen and oer on which its author has in- 
scribed : Colisée | dessiné sur le lieu par | Gabriel de St. 
Aubin 1772.* It shows a vast rotunda, upheld by 
Corinthian columns garlanded, a crystal lustre aloft in 
front of crowded boxes, a ring of dancers on a plat- 
form in the centre, and a wealth of tiny figures of 
spectators seated, or lounging in the circle of the 
colonnade. This is the Colisée, whose name persists 
in a street running off the Champs Elysées. Originally 
the three Graces had upheld a vast lustre on the floor, 
but people said it smacked of a funeral, just as they 
said the building looked like a catafalque. 

Gabriel de St. Aubin dawned upon us in the early 
‘nineties. ‘The de Goncourts were his re-discoverers 
and devotees, and enshrined him in their Art du Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle. A little later M. Adrien Moureau 
published an illustrated volume on the three brothers, 
and I remember taking this with me in 1894 to 
Vétheuil, where I spent the summer with Charles 
Conder. Gabriel ravished him at once, with his fat, 
round, but delicate pencil, especially in a drawing of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau playing chess in a café, with a 
nymph at his elbow. We were tenants of a French 
artist and connoisseur of many things and persons, 
including roses, of which he had two hundred varieties 
in the little garden, but more particularly was he an 
adept in the eighteenth century, and knew our artist 
as if he had made him. He is more widely known 
now, and in 1907 Charles Holroyd, by a rare stroke of 
perspicacity and luck, secured for the National Gallery 
a mis-described tableautin of his at Christie’s, a booth 
at a fair, which Mr. Heseltine identified through an 
engraving. It is one of the few certain paintings by a 
capricious artist. 

Gabriel de St. Aubin had, as Greuze said of him, a 
priapisme de dessin, a mad lust for drawing. He 
drew everywhere, in exhibitions, in sale-rooms, in the 
streets and gardens and theatres, and in church. In 
the Livre des St. Aubin, the family album collected and 
annotated by his elder brother, is a sketch with the 
note that Gabriel started drawing in Notre Dame, that 
the people behind and in front stood up to watch, and 
others climbed on benches, till the preacher was fain 
to beg them to listen when they had done looking. 
He has preserved for us, as Manet did in the next 
century, the look of the Champs Elysées, with the 
chairs put there by Bontemps, governor of the 
Chateau, and the water-cart passing to lay the dust. 
There is a wonderful etching of the Salon of 1753, 
with high-piled pictures and grouillement of figures. 
There are catalogues of the Salon and of sales, with 
microscopic notes of the pictures, that now are history ; 
when he died in 1784 there were four to five thousand 
drawings in his lodging that were dispersed to the 
winds as lightly as they had been made. By the grace 
of God he had failed to secure the Prix de Rome, and 
dabbled not overmuch in allegory and “‘ history.”” He 
taught drawing in the Académie de St. Luc and stuck 
to that ancient corporation. He was, his brother says, 
singulier, farouche et malpropre, caring nothing for 
his appearance, but continually about his business of 
netting aspects of life upon the wing, like butterflies. 

The Wallace Collection drawing is traditionally en- 
titled Féte du Colisée; an entertainment given to 
Louis XV in 1772. I cannot make out that Louis 
Quinze ever did visit the place, though there is a dis- 
tant figure seated under a canopy who might be the 
King. It was intended to open on the day of the 


*It is signed and dated a second time, and there is a micro- 
scopic inscription, which I believe I have at last deciphered, viz., 
Les élements les Saisons les points carbinaux [sic] les partis 
Lsic] du jour. This may refer to a circle of sculptured figures, or 
to the entertainment. 


Dauphin’s marriage in 1771, but the buildings were 
not ready; then for the marriage of his brother, the 
Comte de Provence; but still the building tarried, and 
it was not till May 24 that the opening took place, with 
the ministers present.t In 1772 the chief event was a 
Chinese féte, lavishly advertised, withdrawn and finally 
produced with what Robert Ross described in another 
case as a succés de fiasco. 

Fiasco dogged the history of the Colisée. It was 
too vast : great circular and horse-shoe salons like the 
Albert Hall. The heads of its promoters seem to have 
been mazed with dreams of classic pomps, of Pan- 
athenaic processions, water-jousts from the Roman 
Coliseum, halls like the Pantheon, with gardens and 
voluptuous fétes, and particular cabinets of a more 
modern cast.{ It was first described as an immense 
** Wauxhall ’’; for London gave a lead to the mode in 
public resorts and spectacles, and one device was to 
bring fighting-cocks from England, not to speak of 
Monsieur Hyams, an acrobat known as the ‘‘ English 
Hero,’’ who provided no less than twenty-three turns. 
Yet nothing succeeded, though the price of entry was 
modest—thirty sous, with meals at the same figure. 
But there was room for forty thousand, and it was 
difficult to make enough noise for so many to hear, or 
enough spectacle for them to see. The place came 
near closing immediately after opening, and early in its 
career there was a strike of those employed, with com- 
plicated bankruptcy proceedings to follow against the 
three farmers-general who were the chief promoters. 
Some of the expedients conceived to draw the public 
were desperate and demented. For example, a famous 
but over-ripe singer, Madame de Mauve, was com- 
mandeered at the age of seventy and put on with 
Legros. Curiosity brought 5,500 people to the first 
performance; but the lady was capricious, refused to 
appear with Legros, tripped on in a white and rose 
dress with a train of attendants, and was laughed off 
the stage. 

So the doomed enterprise stumbled on till 1776, when 
there were two flickers of life before extinction. On 
the first of August Marie Antoinette was induced to 
come: she appeared ‘‘ in a very simple toilette ’’ with 
the Comte de Provence. In September the Indepen- 
dent Artists were called in to rescue the derelict, very 
much as they have attempted to enliven that other 
‘* folly,’’ the Albert Hall. Out of the remains of the 
old Academy of St. Luc they mustered, Baudin and 
Sené and Peeters, and many more on whom oblivion 
has scattered her poppy. The ‘‘ Salon des Gr&ces ”’ 
above the entrance was allotted to them, and we have 
the list of their 216 works. There was enough stirring 
of dry bones for the Royal Academy to be seriously 
disquieted, and evidently some infusion of London 
Group-like practitioners of the day, for protest was 
made against ‘‘ les peintres de St. Luc qui se soient 
prétés A cette charlatannerie des directeurs du lieu.’’ 
Appropriate action was promptly taken: the spark was 
watered. The Conseil proscribed the exhibition pro- 
jected for 1777, and the death rattle of the Colisée set 
in. By 1778 the end had come. 

The chief interest of this expiring effort is that 
Gabriel de St. Aubin was an exhibitor, showing 
among other things his own portrait and a Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. Also he painted and drew the 
exhibition. In 1780 he himself was dead, and did not 
live again for a hundred years. 


+ M. J. J. Guiffrey put together what we know of the Colisée 
from a kind of prospectus printed for the opening, from refer- 
ences to be found in the Mémoires Secrets of de Bauchaumont, 
and an exhibition catalogue of 1776. M. Dacier (Revue de l’Art 
Ancien et Moderne, Jan. 1912) gives a reference to an iconographi- 
cal history of the building, which I have not yet seen. He had 
been misinformed about the date of our drawing, giving it as 
1776. The architect was Le Camus de Meziéres. 

t This part appears to have been influenced by the ‘ Parthenion ’ 
of Restif de la Bretonne, the reformer of everything and everyone 
but himself, the Margueritte of his time, concerned with ‘“‘ gar- 
connes ’’: ** en peignant les désordres, qui sont la suite des mau- 
vaises moeurs, il se proposait de les corriger ’’—from the gutter. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT THE ‘ OLD VIC.’ 
By James AGATE 


T HE first thing to be remarked about the Shake- 
spearean performances at the ‘ Old Vic.’ is the 
quality of the audience. This, you feel, is no 
assemblage idly ‘‘ doing ’’ a theatre, but a crowd of 
busy men and women determined to lay out leisure to 
good purpose. Your right-hand neighbour has put up 
his master’s shutters and hardly gulped his tea; the 
fellow on your left is a railway goods porter, on duty 
at midnight. Such fellows will drink in a performance 
lasting four hours as greedily as sweating haymakers 
their ale. The recent production of ‘ Richard III’ 
was a generous draught of best English brew—they 
poured out nearly the whole barrel—yet one wanted 
more. One felt that Shakespeare had tired of these 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, and skimped his ending. 

What, we wanted to know, became of Catesby, who 
stuck to Richard to the end and would have helped 
him to a horse? ‘‘ There is no creature loves me,”’ 
wailed Gloster, lying to the last; for Catesby, of a 
surety, loved him. The point is a small one, yet it 
marks Shakespeare’s extraordinary power of creating 
men and women. Richard is flesh and blood ; he leaves 
innumerable corpses in his wake, and remains credible. 
Think what an unbelievable welter Marlowe or Ford 
or Webster would have made! Whereas Richard 
was as actual to this audience as any mur- 
derer of the penny press. Only a little more 
sophistication was necessary to make these simple 
playgoers realize that great tragic embodiments 
are more ‘‘real ’’ than reality, more life-like 
than life. For myself, I am _ childishly illuded 
by Richard, who seems to me to be dotted all over 
history. I do not conceive him as essentially different 
from Napoleon, or—pace Mr. Drinkwater—Cromwell, 
or even our modern newspaper-lords. He physically, 
these morally, were given shoulders ‘“ ordain’d 
so thick to heave.’” When it was the fashion their 
owners cut the heads off living men; to-day they 
cut the head off living truth, and it suffices. To 
have told that Waterloo Road audience that Richard 
was a figure of pure melodrama would, if they had 
understood what was meant, have been accounted the 
purest treason. We all knew Richard intimately and took 
to him, as we have taken to many another scoundrel, for 
his pluck. This did not prevent us from cheering his 
conqueror for his manly sentiments, well uttered with- 
out priggishness by Mr. Wilfrid Walter. By a happy 
imaginative touch, the lord who, at the end, offered 
Richmond the crown, bent his head as he did so to- 
wards the dead body of Richard. ‘‘ You lost,’’ that 
gesture seemed to say, ‘‘ but you were the bigger 
man!’’ It was an inspired coda. 

Twice the orchestra let me down badly—once, when 
it accompanied the din of battle with trivialities 
destructive of tension, and earlier by hardly preluding 
at all. Relying upon those interminable ‘ Henry VIII ’ 
Dances, which, in the English theatre, usher in ho 
matter what reign, I arrived some five minutes late, 
to find the curtain up and lady Anne bidding the 
undertakers set down their honourable load, etc., etc. 
I gathered, from the fact that ‘‘ virtuous Lancaster ”’ 
figured in the programme among the live actors, that 
the play had begun where it ought always to begin, 
with the murder of Henry VI, which has rounded off 
the previous ‘‘ episode’’ in this drama of strong 
‘** domestic interest.’’ ‘‘ Begin to-day!’”’ is all very 
well in a newspaper, or on the screen; without a 
synopsis of previous happenings this play is almost 
impossible to follow in the theatre. Even the connect- 
ing link will not always make matters clear to simple 
minds. For a time I stood at the back of the pit and 
was rewarded by an illuminating colloquy. ‘‘ Who’s 
the bloke in the coffin? ’’ one said. ‘‘ Dunno,’’ re- 
plied another. Then, more hopefully: ‘‘ Unless it’s 
*Enery, ’im wot got done in.’’ Let me confess that I, 


too, had but a vague recollection who the bloke was, 
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and who the women. They take a deal of sorting out. 
Anne is a fool, and Queen Margaret and Queen 
Elizabeth are the most triumphant bores in 
Shakespeare. Add the Duchess of York, and we get 
a quartet of she-ravens which would have croaked any 
but the most magnificent play into its grave. Was it, 
I wonder, necessary for all these royalties and semi- 
royalties to look so unutterably dowdy and dilapidated? 
Queen Margaret might have been doubling the part of 
First Witch at a theatre over the way, while the 
Duchess of York wore the air of a widow who had 
spent her life brooding in the bay-window of a villa 


overlooking the cemetery at Kensal Green. These 
were relicts, but not distinguished relicts. I have 
known landladies who resembled them. 

But the play stands or falls by Richard. It was the 


first time I had seen Mr. Robert Atkins, and he dis- 
concerted me for a while with a mask for Gloster 
reminiscent of so many others that it seemed hardly 
Gloster’s own. There was something of Napoleon, 
of every actor’s Cromwell; something too of that 
tragic eye which Lauder can cock at you so surpris- 
ingly. Mr. Atkins endowed Richard with a smooth 
champaign countenance in no way horrific and on the 
whole pleasing, as became the man who took in Hast- 
ings and won Anne. But such a presentation has this 
disadvantage, that, unlike Kean’s, it is emphatically 
not one for Titian to paint. It is bourgeois. The 
actor did not make Anne’s winning plausible, but then 
it is unthinkable that actor ever did. Mr. Atkins 
realized from the start that he had a long way to go 
and did not force the pace. Indeed, his first act was 
unimpressive, save for a walk which had in it the lilt 
of the moral buccaneer. Later his cunning and quiet 
ferocity took on cumulative effect, and I cannot 
imagine that the scenes with Hastings and Bucking- 
ham could be better played. But Richard’s distin- 
guishing traits are not these nor yet cruelty nor 
temporal ambition, but mental arrogance. He knew 
himself the biggest man in the kingdom, and 
deposed the others by right of brain. I must 
think Mr. Atkins wrong in playing him through- 
out like an upstart, a ‘‘ little corporal’ in- 
stead of a princely usurper born in an eyrie ‘‘ in the 
cedar’s top.’’ Richard is fulfilled, not diminished, by 
his crimes ; and this hardly appeared. Here the actor’s 
mentality was scarcely to blame; no player can go 
beyond his personality. Mr. Atkins, in short, made a 
Napoleon of Richard and did not allow us to forget the 
Corsican; he had all the nudgings and pawings, the 
ill-bred bonhomie of that adventurer. It is something 
to get through such a part with even a semblance of 
conviction ; but from that to the sublime is more than 
a step. We are told that Kean was best in the last 
scene of all, that he fought like one ‘‘ drunk with 
wounds,’’ that after his sword was wrested from him 
he stood with his hands stretched out in an attitude of 
preternatural and terrific grandeur, as though his will 
could not be disarmed. Well, that is all a long time 
ago, and perhaps it was Hazlitt and not Kean who 
was as great as all that. Mr. Atkins certainly isn’t, 
but his performance is a fine one. 

The scenery was admirable throughout, by which I 
mean that it was almost non-existent. A few bits of 
cardboard covered with brown paper made up a battle- 
ment, some bigger bits, aided by good lighting, did 
for Richard’s tent; the whole so imaginatively com- 
posed that it never got in the actor’s way or stood 
between you and the play. I doubt whether this 
mounting cost a five pound note; I am certain that no 
production has ever given me greater pleasure. Per- 
haps their Graces of York and Ely need not have had 
quite such dirty hands. A Shakespeare play, on the 
West End stage, is generally presented as something 
intolerable, a thing of decay to be made decent by 
trappings and plumes. ‘‘ Who’s the bloke in the 
coffin? ’? we ask, meaning Shakespeare. At the ‘ Old 
Vic.’ both play and spectators are alive; one feels that 
the poet is speaking still, and to his proper kin. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 


Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND HOUSES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. McKenna, in his lucid speech to the shareholders of 
the London, City, and Midland Bank, rightly diagnosed the posi- 
tion when he said that we must look to the home market 
rather than to our export markets for the employment of those 
now out of work. I have long contended that the importance of 
our export trade, essential as it is, has been greatly exaggerated. 
British exports before the war were approximately £500,000,000. 
Unfortunately, we have no figures of the total turnover in the 
home trade, but it has been variously estimated at between 
£10,000,000,000 and £°12,000,000,000. If this be true our export 
turnover would be only about one-twentieth of our home trade 
turnover. 

The immediate pressing problem is to get the 1,500,000 now 
unemployed to work again, At present they cannot get work 
because there is no purchasing power for their products, and 
until they get work, as matters stand, there is no method of 
obtaining the necessary purchasing power. It is now admitted 
that we cannot obtain this purchasing power through our export 
trade. We are spending, for the relief of unemployment, some- 
thing like £ 100,000,000 per year in doles. These doles are just 
enough to keep people alive, but they leave no margin for the 
purchase of goods. Surely it would be far better business to 
spend a lump sum at once to set the machinery in motion again? 
If every unemployed man and woman could find to-morrow morn- 
ing a £50 note on their breakfast table the trick would be done, 
for they would then immediately commence purchasing those 
goods of which they are so badly in need, thus providing the 
required work. ; 

If this is admitted, what is the practical way of putting the 
plan into operation? Surely it lies in the housing problem! 
There are thousands of houses required, and there are thousands 
of persons anxious and willing to produce the materials and to 
build the houses. I would suggest that the Government should 
provide the money by the issue of notes (i.e., loan without 
interest). Immediately the cry of inflation, and consequently 
increased prices, would be raised, but inflation is the printing of 
notes without corresponding goods against those notes. In this 
case the notes would be ear-marked for the building of houses, 
and the goods would be forthcoming. The only way in which 
increase of prices might come about would be through the great 
demand that might ensue for bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc., and also for bricks and other materials. This 
increased demand for bricklayers, masons, plumbers, etc., might 
increase wages, and also lead to rising prices for materials. 
We should then again be in a vicious circle, with rising 
prices and wages. But it would be quite a reasonable thing 
for the Government to say to the Trade Unions, ‘‘ If we 
undertake to supply this money you on your part must enter into 
an agreement that the present wages shall be stabilized for 12 
months,”’ and they must also insist on a similar agreement with 
the makers of bricks, etc., that their prices likewise must be 
stabilized. 

If prices and wages are thus restricted, no harm would be 
caused by the issue of the additional notes. The houses would be 
forthcoming, and as the rents came in these notes would be 
retired. These houses, however, should not be built either by the 
Government or by municipalities direct, but through contractors, 
the municipalities being responsible for the loans. 

If this suggestion were adopted we should have gone a long way 
to overcoming our present troubles : The unemployed would become 
employed, people who want houses would be able to get them; 
the nation would be the richer by the creation of the houses ; the 
purchasing power thereby distributed in wages would increase the 
employment in other trades; the taxpayer would bear no addi- 
tional burden; when the capital expended had been redeemed by 
the retirement of the notes in say, 20, 30, 40 or 50 years, the 
rents still forthcoming would form a substantial relief to the local 
ratepayers. 

The suggestion above is, of course, simply the Guernsey 
market scheme over again, plus restriction of prices and wages, 
which I submit is the only safeguard necessary. Remember, 
Mr. McKenna says we must look to the home market rather 
than to our export markets for the employment of those now out 
of work. 

T am, ete., 
T, B. JoHNsTON 


Fishponds, Bristol 


ART AND THE THEATRE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I agree with your correspondent writing fr. 
that it is absurd that we should have to dines fg le 
poor productions which succeed each other in the London 
theatres, while we have, in exile, our own countryman, acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest stage genius, the most efficient and 
thoroughly equipped workman in the whole theatre world. Per. 
sonally I feel ashamed, as an Englishwoman, that I have neyer 
seen a production by Mr. Craig, but. England has offered no 
opportunity of doing so in the last twenty years. 

1 am one of the great theatre-going public (that public to 
which the International Theatre Exhibition gave such delight) 
and I learn that some 200,000 people visited it in London and 
Glasgow, and doubtless an equally great number in Manchester 
and Sheffield. Surely among those thousands upon thousands 
there must be many who, like myself, feel keenly the deprivation 
of never seeing any productions by Mr. Craig in their own 
theatre, especially now that their appetites have been whetted by 
a glimpse of his work, and of that New Movement which has 
drawn its best inspiration from him. 

If the leading papers of the cities whose people have flocked 
to the Exhibition should canvass the votes of those who want to 
see this English artist at work in his own land, and for the benefit 
of his own people, they would, I believe, receive evidence that the 
desire is keen and widespread. And perhaps that might be an 
initial step towards some practical action being taken to bring 
about his return. 

I am, etc. 
Ruopa 


Hampstead 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—As one of those who unworthily (according to a 
correspondent in your issue of February 24) fill an occasional 
space in the Press with theatre comments, and without, perhaps, 
showing all the respect due, in his friends’ eyes, to Mr. Gordon 
Craig, may I say, to put it plainly, that Mr. Craig and his well- 
intentioned friends get somewhat on my nerves? Mr. Craig is 
all very well: indeed, he is undoubtedly admirable; but he is 
too dynamic for the London theatre, and is certainly not the kind 
of man we need at its head. Over here we need quite another 
type of man. Mr. Craig is too much on the Mussolini lines— 
autocratic, all for ‘‘ discipline,’’ obedience,”’ ‘‘ sacrifice,’ ‘‘ no 
compromise,”’ ‘‘ efficiency,’’ and the rest of it. That sort of 
thing may be all right for Italy; but Englishmen, and especially 
the Englishmen of the theatre, would never put up with it. The 
democratic spirit has happily spread too widely throughout our 
stage world. 

Mr. Craig is as much unlike the kind of theatre managers we 
are accustomed to in England, as the American critic, G. N. 
Nathan, whom he esteems so highly, is unlike the admirable 
and well-balanced critics (such as Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Darlington) whom we have over here. No one could respect 
Mr. Craig’s enthusiasm for the theatre more than I do; but he 
is one of those unmanageable geniuses who stir things up and 
disturb established conditions in a way that such admirable 
actor-managers as Sir Frank Benson and Sir Martin Harvey 
never do. It is men such as these who so well uphold the 
standard of the profession, and have helped to elevate the 
English stage to the high position it now holds. 

Were Mr. Craig raised, as his champions seem to consider is 
his due, to the headship of the London theatre, I feel sure we 
should see considerable changes; and I for one hold that— 
especially if the Old Vic., with its fine Shakespearean representa- 
tions, can be saved—things are very well as they are. 

I am, etc., 
Critic ”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Rrvirw 


SIR,—The matter of Mr. Gordon Craig’s absence from Eng- 
land, and from what many of us feel to be his rightful 
place as head of the English theatre, which a letter in your 
issue of February 24 refers to, always comes home to me with 
peculiar force when on the Continent. In England the realiza- 
tion that we have the worst theatre-in Europe is not so rubbed 
into one as it is when one comes in touch in other lands with 
people who are awake in theatre matters, 

Other nations make fun, and with reason, of the English 
stage. Only recently one of the leading Rome papers published 
an article in which its London Correspondent made some biting 
comments upon a certain piece produced with much éclat at one 
of the leading London theatres, with such absurdities of Italian 
milieu and properties as led him to declare that the most naive 
of his own countrymen would not have tolerated it; and he 
commented indulgently upon the ingenuousness of a public that 
could be so easily pleased. 

If we could point to even one really fine theatre in London 
under the direction of a man like Gordon Craig, we could per- 
haps afford to let the rest continue to be ridiculous. But we 


‘ have. not even one, and have no hope of one until we get Craig 


to come back, and give him the necessary funds and a free hand. 
I am, ete., 
ConrapD Tower 
Florence 
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ACTRESSES OUT OF WORK 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Among your readers there must ‘be many who frequent 
the theatres. Their evening’s enjoyment is passed in comfortable. 
surroundings, and as often as not closes with a cheerful supper. 
[hat is one side of the footlights. Now let us look at the 
other. In order to cater for the varied tastes of the public, per- 
formances of almost unlimited variety are offered, and a glance 
at the daily papers will reveal as a rule some three-and-a-half 
columns of print giving a catalogue of these. It can be easily 
realized from this fact that a very large number of girls, especi- 
ally those in the less prominent ranks of the theatrical profes- 
sion, are required. What awaits them at the close of the per- 
formance? They leave the glare and bustle of the theatre for the 
chill loneliness of a dreary room with all its attendant discom- 
forts. Their means of livelihood are precarious, for frequently, 
through no fault of their own, they are out of work. At such 
times they are often in great straits. It is hard for them to 
get cheap rooms near the theatres, and even then all meals have 
to be taken outside; for a low-paid or unemployed girl this 
usually means semi-starvation. We appeal to your readers to 
support a scheme framed to meet the special needs of these girls. 

For some twelve years a hostel in Charlotte Street has been 
run by the Y.W.C.A., offering a safe and comfortable home for 
some fifty or sixty girls connected with the stage. This cannot 
be run cheaply, as it must be situated near the theatres and 
agents, and consequently, where rates and taxes are high. The 
cost per head works out roughly at 30s. a week. Few girls, 
however, can afford to pay the full price; the charge for food 
and cubicles must be kept within the means of those who need 
the hostel most, and special allowances have to be made for 
girls who have a long wait between two engagements. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the hostel can never be quite self-sup- 
porting. It is now faced with the extra expense of moving, as 
the present lease has expired. Larger and better premises have 
been secured in Guilford Street, W.C., to accommodate sixty-five 
girls. In order to carry out the necessary repairs and renova- 
tions, effect the move, and to have some funds in hand to meet’ 
the increased rent, at least £3,000 is required. 

We feel sure that the theatre-going public will gladly contri- 
bute to those who minister to their amusement. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Secretary, Theatrical Hostel, 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 

We are, etc., 
H. M. Procrer, National President, Y.W.C.A. 
Sypit Brassey 
Frances CHELMSFORD 
EmILy PErsse 
Hanover Square, W.1 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read your articles on the Servant Problem, and 
must say I agree with nearly all you say, but when you advise 
the public under no circumstances to have any kind of dealings 
with any agency under the name of “ Ladies’ Guilds,’’ I must 
certainly protest against all agencies being tarred with the same 
brush. This agency, The Social Bureau and Ladies’ Guild, has 
been established nearly a quarter of a century and has never 
had a complaint as to the way the business is conducted. We 
charge no booking fee to mistress or servant, nor subscription for 
membership, and we are always pleased to meet our clients in 2 
fair and just way. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Stonez, Lt.-Col., 
Manager, The Social Bureau and Ladies’ Guild 


10 George Street, Hanover Square, W.1 


[We gladly print this letter, and regret that anything in our 
articles on the subject should seem to have cast aspersions on 
this well-known and thoroughly reputable agency. We take this 
opportunity of repeating our advice to the public, that the best 
way of combating the frauds of bogus agencies is to give support 
to the genuine registries, and so help them to build up a still 
more efficient service.—Epb., S.R.] 


THE POPULATION BOGEY 
To the Editor of the SaturpayY REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter of ‘‘ Physician ’’ usefully pointed out that, 
in 1921 and 1922, France and England had an almost identical 
birth-rate, and yet England’s increase of population was enor- 
mously the greater. But it asserted that the stationary character 
of France’s population is due to a high death-rate, the result of 
backwardness in hygiene and preventive medicine. This week, 
Mr. D. Spring Rice rightly informs ‘‘ Physician ’’ that he has 
overlooked the effect of age-distribution on the death-rate. 
France’s death-rate is certainly not very excessive for a country 
which, in consequence of simultaneously having a low birth-rate 
and an almost stationary population, has an exceptionally large 
proportion of elderly inhabitants. 

But Mr. Rice might have gone on to explain why the popula- 
tions of France and England grow at such a very different speed, 
although they have almost the same birth-rate. The explana- 


tion is, I submit, that population cannot increase faster than the 
food supply, and that the French increase their food supply 
(home grown and imported) extraordinarily slowly. If they 
cannot increase their food supply faster than by 1 per 1,000 a 
year, they will not get rid of poverty until they reduce their 
birth-rate to 18 per 1,000. 

‘** Physician ’’ also said that there does not seem to be a 
strong case for those measures of restriction of the birth-rate 
which find, at present, such enthusiastic advocacy in England. 
I submit that there will not be a satisfactory state of society 
until the poor cease to have more children than they can them- 
selves provide for, and that the most effective antidote to 
Socialism, and to the socialistic ca’canny which may bankrupt the 
present régime, would be the modern individualist doctrine of 
small families and willing work. 

I am, etc. 
B. Duntop, M.B. 

24 Alexandra Court, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 


RESTORATION OF H.M.S. ‘‘ VICTORY ” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw 


SIR,—Many of your readers are already aware that the Board of 
Admiralty has entrusted to me the task of making a public appeal 
for funds to restore Nelson’s famous flagship, and to re-condition 
her as she was during the campaigns which culminated in the 
historic Battle of Trafalgar. 

I am gratified with the widespread nature of the response to 
my appeal, but the total sum received to date is utterly inade- 
quate to even begin the work. I would that a few of our 
well-known and patriotic and public benefactors would come 
forward and provide a sum sufficient to start the work without 
delay, and thus assure the success of the undertaking. By so 
doing they would earn the undying gratitude of the whole British 
Empire. 

I am, etc., 
F. C. D. Sturpee, 
Admiral of the Fleet 
“* Victory ’”’ Offices, 233 High Holborn, W.C.1 


[In commending this patriotic appeal to our readers, we are 
delighted to note that an anonymous benefactor last week sent a 
donation of £50,000 to the fund, thus making possible a begin- 
ning on the work of restoration. We have frequently expressed 
our own strong views on the importance to our Naval tradition 
of such monuments as the Victory and the Lion. Now that the 
Lion has been saved from the ship breaker, the more urgent 
need is for the secure establishment of the Victory fund; and 
we hope that our readers will, according to their means, follow 
the noble example of the anonymous contributor.—Ep., S.R.] 


VILLAGE CLUBS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REevIEw 


SIR,—The Village Clubs Association is faced with a crisis. 
Founded in 1918, it has been very successful in promoting the 
establishment of village clubs as centres of community life in 
the rural districts, and at present there are 500 clubs or insti- 
tutes affiliated to or associated with it. It has received assistance 
from the Development Fund during the past four years to a total 
amount of £16,978, while from other sources—including private 
donations and affiliation fees—its present income is about £600. 
In reply to an application for a further grant, the Development 
Commission have expressed their willingness to make a further 
grant of £600 on condition that the activities of the Association 
are restricted within a total expenditure of £1,200 per annum. 

The Executive Committee have unanimqusly decided that the 
acceptance of this condition would make it impossible to con- 
tinue effectively the endeavours of the Association to promote the 
movement for the provision of facilities for social development 
in the villages. The urgent need for such a movement has been 
universally recognized, and the Committee are of opinion that 
the restriction or abandonment of the work of the Association 
under the present grave circumstances of rural life would be 
disastrous. It is true that there are other agencies having 
somewhat similar claims, but we claim that this Association is 
the only one which takes a comprehensive and entirely non- 
sectional view of the problem of re-awakening the community 
spirit and of organizing social, educational, and recreational 
facilities in the villages. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee we appeal very 
earnestly to those who are genuinely interested in the brightening 
of village life and the betterment of rural conditions, to place 
the Association in such a financial position as to enable us to 
carry on its work. We can do so on an income of £3,000—not a 
very large amount, even in these times, in view of the importance 
of the object. Donations and subscriptions may be sent to either 
of the treasurers at the address below. 

I am, etc., 
Henry Rew, Chairman 


14a Iddesleigh House, Caxton St., S.W.1 


[We warmly commend Sir Henry Rew’s letter to the attention 
of our readers. The sum required is indeed small in comparison 
to the end it will serve.—Ep., S.R.] 


| 
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| APHORISMS ON LOVE SHAKESPEARE 
T is extraordinary to see the number of aphorisms 
if on love that are printed every day, and to find how | Shakespeare. By Professor Raymond M. Alden. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


popular is this form of abuse of a power that rules 
us all. The usual compound for these easy thoughts 
is a cynical good-humour mixed with narrow personal 
experience, showing the writer to be one of those who 
has passed through the danger zone of passion and is 
able to look back with amused contempt at a rather 
uncomfortable state of mind. This danger zone has 
sometimes been skirted ; then the contempt and detach- 
ment are even more marked.- The truth is that those 
who write most glibly about love know the least about 
ii. Sixth form boys and old gentlemen with shrill 
voices can be extremely amusing on the subject; it is 
they who rattle off the little indecencies that are so 
eagerly read. The man who is stiil in love, or about 
to fall in love, or wishing once more to love, is not 
likely to belittle the ecstasy he feels, is beginning to 
feel, or hopes to feel. The momentary but powerful 
interest that a troubling face or a sinuous body arouses 
ought not to be called love. If it were frankly called 
what it is the aphorisms that annoy us would be 
rightly labelled, and love, as the subject of one kind of 
jest, would be left alone. He who has been scarred by 
a raging fire will not speak of it lightly, and dislikes the 
waving of lighted wooden matches to be compared to 
the white-fire heat into which he has been forced to 
plunge. 


* * * 


It is impossible to generalize about the attributes of 
a god who, to each person, shows himself in a fresh 
revelation. To no two people does love appear in the 
same way. There are those, naturally evil, in whom 
a great affection rouses nothing but good, and those, 
naturally good, whom love tortures into fiends. Poet- 
authors of love aphorisms, apart from callow boys and 
tired men, usually write with distorted truth of one 
who has been unkind to them. Generalizations on 
love are either false, or they have their feeble 
roots in hurt vanity. The truly unhappy lover 
does not sit down to write subtle nonsense about 
his desperate state; instead, he rends the beloved with 
cruel rage and tries to shame her into repentance or 
into kindness. Propertius did not rave vaguely about 
love when Cynthia failed him, but he lashed her with 
angry words, calling her by name. All this is human, 
natural and strongly felt. The sharp aphorism that 
jumps to the pen rather than to the lips of the cynical 
observer of the effects of love, has little in it of truth. 


* * * 


We are all inclined to be callous about feelings that, 
for the moment, are not those that urge our actions. 
It needs imagination to see with the eyes of others 
and to feel with their hearts. Nothing is easier than to 
smile at what seems to us to be unnecessary suffering, 
and the thought that prompts the smile guides the 
aphoristic pen. There are many pages of neat para- 
graphs that could be quoted in support of this argu- 
ment, but who is there who has not on his bookshelf 
a prettily bound slim book filled with jaunty assertions, 
and who is there who can take up a paper without 
finding in it, picked fresh from the brain of its creator, 
or quoted from a book, the little paragraph on love? 


* * * 


Love is, indeed, in one form or another, the lord of 
all our deeds—love for each other, love for the visible 
world—and there is also place for the disillusioned self- 
love that is expressed in a bitter aphorism on love. But 
‘* Love’s limits are ample and great and a spacious 
walk it hath, beset with thorns, not lightly to be 


passed over.”” 
Yoi 


E must congratulate Professor Alden’s students 

who have listened to such lectures as these which 
he now lays before us in book form. He grips his 
hearers’ sympathetic attention by his method of arrang- 
ing his thoughts, and his eloquence in expressing them 
in a charming style. A suggestion of the amount of 
preparation which he had undertaken for the book is 
given in the bibliography at the end. But this pre- 
paration from the printed works of other men has been 
supplemented by long and strenuous mental efforts of 
his own to understand the heart and the meaning of 
his master, Shakespeare. 

His first chapter deals with the characteristics of 
‘The Age’ in which Shakespeare and other great 
souls came to live and work among us. The second 
treats of Shakespeare’s life and works, the five follow- 
ing on his works under the heads of poems, chronicle 
plays, early comedies, tragedies and the tragi- 
comedies. In his picture of ‘ The Age,’ he delineates 
the various forces that made Shakespeare’s environs. 
The Renaissance had come somewhat late to England 
through streams which flowed north-west from Italy, 
France and Spain. There it met another mighty force 
in the Spirit of the Reformation. Prof. Alden shows 
the literature born from the union of these two forces, 
in translation, poetry, criticism, law and divinity, from 
Spenser to Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ (dear to 
Professor Gayley’s heart). The Classic Renaissance 
had inspired romance literature in the south, without 
being affected by the Reformation, but the Reforma- 
tion moved Germanic thought without the aid of the 
Renaissance. It was only in England that both were 
acclimatized, and their followers sharpened their 
weapons to fight each other. The relation of Shake- 
speare’s development to the world-thought of his time 
has been painted with imaginative realism. There are 
one or two minor slips, however, to which we may 
occasionally draw attention. Professor Alden is not 
quite correct as to the successive dates of the building 
of the sixteenth-century theatres; and he altogether 
forgets to draw attention to one of the prime factors 
in Shakespearean dramatic evolution. He alludes in 
one place to Edmund Tilney as being the Master of 
the Revels, but he ignores one special duty of his 
office. When Shakespeare came to London he found 
Master Tilney presiding over all Court Revels, not 
only ‘‘ allowing ’’ from his own departments clothes, 
decorations, attendants, scenery, and other necessaries, 
but personally having ‘‘ to peruse’’ all the plays 
offered for Court representation in order to ‘‘ choose 
the best that were to be had,’’ and ‘‘ to reform ’’ the 
best that had been chosen to suit the tastes of the 
Queen and the Court. One may be certain that all 
Shakespeare’s business instincts, as well as his literary 
tastes, would make him keenly alive to the importance 
of this ‘‘ reformation.’’ Tilney became to him his 
Professor of Literature in the University of the Court. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had the power to license 
books which might be allowed, and to condemn others; 
but in a much more heart-searching way Tilney was 
the censor of plays. If a play was good enough to be 
‘* reformed,’’ he did it thoroughly. What he did not 
like was struck out. There were reasons why Shake- 
speare’s plays have been most carefully ‘‘ reformed,”’ 
and we may justly visualize these two men as 
co-workers in the great scheme of teaching the English 
people what they ought to like. No ckitic had fully 
followed this out. An unmended “‘ cut ’’ may often 
have been the cause of some apparent jerk in the style, 
or gaps in the story, and some lameness in the feet 
may have been caused by the censor’s substitution of 
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one word for another more pleasing at Court, without 
considering the accent of Shakespeare’s music. 

The chapter on Shakespeare’s ‘ Life and Work ° 
shows an unusual freedom from credulity in the matter 
of traditions and guesses. But Prof. Alden does not 
always allow sufficiently for a tendency in some critics 
to choose the worse meaning in statements which may 
be explained in two ways. There was no contemporary 
scandal, no later-invented ‘‘ tradition ’’ about Shake- 
speare’s marriage, until Sir Thomas Phillipps found 
‘The Bond ’ in the Bishop’s Registry at Worcester. 
Then innumerable writers poured unpleasant meanings 
into the circumstances, without taking the trouble to 
try to understand the customs of the period. Mr. J. 
W. Gray is the only one who may be thoroughly trusted 
in the matter. His ‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage’ is 
mentioned in the Bibliography, but Prof. Alden did 
not spend sufficient time over it. We may also remind 
him that the ‘ Record’ which he so readily takes as 
proving the performance of ‘ The Tempest’ in 1611, 
is far from universally accepted as genuine, even by 
experts in handwriting, but no student who adopts the 
methods of historical research can accept the facts of 
the ‘ Seventeenth-century Revels’ Books,’ except where 
its details are otherwise guaranteed. We are very 
glad to note that Prof. Alden does not make the 
“four periods’’ of the poet’s dramatic activities 
depend on his personal feelings, but we do not think 
him justified in suggesting that Spenser was playing 
with the author’s name when he used ‘‘ Aetion ”’ for 
‘“‘ the gentle shepherd,’’ whose muse doth like himself, 
heroically sound. Prof. Alden might have added 
one other reference to Shakespeare in London, before 
Robert Green’s, and a later one than the date of the 
burning of the Globe. In his masterly treatment of 
the works, by which Shakespeare ‘‘ wrote himself down 
a poet,’’ Prof. Alden agrees with the late George 
Wyndham. But he also says, ‘‘ It is evident that the 
sonnets take us much farther in the growth of Shake- 
speare’s poetic powers than the narrative poems.’’ 
The personal element in some of them, and the distinc- 
tive atmosphere of others based on contemporary 
studies in philosophy, history and poesy, are treated 
with keen criticism and sympathetic imagination. 

The Dramatic Period begins with the chronicle plays 
and the author gives an intensely interesting story of 
the evolution of Shakespeare’s powers in these from 
Robert Green’s introduction of him to the world, as 
one who “‘ thought himself as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as well as the best of us,’’ to the ripened 
specimens of his historic style. 

The early comedies are those best known to the 
ordinary drama-lovers. They are here treated with 
keen criticism and sympathetic appreciation. We 
may only venture a little notice of the two earlier ones. 
The Professor finds the plot of ‘ Love’s Labours Lost ’ 
as more purely the author’s own than that of any 
other. He admits that the matter is complicated, 
because one text of the play is published in 1598 as 
“newly corrected and augmented.’’ Yet, later, he 
treats it as the ‘‘ first edition. . . as it was presented 
before her Highness this last Christmas.’’ He admits 
that we have no clue as to the method of its first treat- 
ment, but he writes as if we had. Now Major Martin 
Bonner, in his studies on Spanish influences on Shake- 
speare, proves beyond dispute that Don Armado was 
a comparatively faithful though satiric portrait of Don 
Antonio de Percy. But he also proved that Don 
Armado could not thus have been written before the 
date of 1597, when the play was corrected and 
augmented. His réle might have been filled by some 
other known braggart of the time, like Monarcho. 

Prof. Alden goes on to say, ‘ The Comedy of 
Errors’ marks a decided advance in dramatic tech- 
nique. To us this seems to have risen from Shake- 
speare having a very definite ‘‘ original ’’ to work 
from, in which the classical writers were duly attended 
to. It started as little more than a translation of the 
Menechmi of Plautus. But the conclusion, in which 


the wife was to be sold with the house to the highest 
bidder, was not English enough for Shakespeare and 
his audience. He fits in a second Dromio to make 
more fun, but he begins at once his réle of a ‘‘ Cham- 
pion of the Dames.’’ He puts a woman in a place of 
dignity as the Abbess, he finds excuses for Adriana, 
and he creates her a protector in Luciana with a 
power and charm which introduces poetry into the play 
which Prof. Alden has not noticed. We may add that 
Dr. Furnivall did seek and find delicate distinctions 
between the Antipholus of Syracuse and him of 
Ephesus. 

Prof. Alden is at his finest among the tragedies 
of which he gives the most intensely appreciative 
analysis. Perhaps the least satisfactory of the 
chapters is the final one, possibly because of its repeti- 
tions. Yet few studies have helped more towards 
completing in one great unity the picture of a great 
man, and his great creations during the greatest 
period of our national life. 


MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS 


The Poems of Alice Meynell. Complete Edition. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 6s. net. 


Last Poems. By Alice Meynell. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net. 


T was the good fortune, or perhaps it may ultimately 

seem the misfortune, of the work of the late Mrs. 
Meynell, that it was accompanied and guarded from 
censure by the extraordinary zeal of a devoted body of 
admirers in the Press. No author of our time has been 
praised more indiscriminately, or more persistently, by 
reviewers whose object has seemed to be to browbeat 
the public into passive acquiescence. We have said 
that this was good fortune for Mrs. Meynell, but we 
may easily believe that in the long run the zeal of her 
infatuated admirers may prove injurious to her fame. 
Time brings its revenge, and no reputation can be 
sustained for ever on an artificial basis. There will 
probably be a reaction against the vogue of an author 
so violently advertised, and a new generation is likely 
to examine the actual writings of the lady with an 
absence of benevolence. We are therefore glad to 
receive a complete edition of her poetical works, and to 
read them without prejudice. There has been a curious 
tendency to represent her as more modern than she 
was. In the bibliographical note prefixed to this collec- 
tion, the first date given is that of her ‘ Poems’ of 1893. 
Why is it thought proper to conceal the fact that in 
1875 she published ‘ Preludes,’ in which her style, which 
was to vary very little, was already distinctly revealed? 
Can there be any object in this mystification ? 

The result of reading the entire poetical output of 
Mrs. Meynell is to emphasize our impression of her 
intelligence and probity. She was a very conscientious 
writer, and she cultivated a fine ideal. Her infatuated 
admirers called her the most eminent female poet of our 
literature. We must at once repudiate this excessive 
praise. The most eminent female poets of England are 
Emily Bronté, for her intellectual passion, and Christina 
Rossetti, for her melody and plastic skill. Mrs. Mey- 
nell does not approach these classic figures, nor does 
she equal, in what the elder poet would have called 
‘* vocation,” Elizabeth Browning, who was painfully 
imperfect where Mrs. Meynell is accomplished, but who 
had a breadth and fullness denied to that lady. It is 
injurious to the high merit of Mrs. Meynell to attempt 
to force a rivalry between her and these three great 
poets, whose position is assured. We may provisionally 
admit that she comes next after them, but at a con- 
siderable distance. 

The verse of Mrs. Meynell is of a sort which used to 
be called metaphysical. She is with Vaughan and 
George Herbert in her ingenious manipulation of purely 
intellectual ideas. There is little colour and no passion 
in her writing. She is a philosophical poet, to whom 
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the pieties, sorrows and sacrifices of life present them- 
selves as the subjects of ingenious meditation. She is 
above all things fastidious, and this shows itself in her 
choice of language, which tends invariably to the 
unusual and ingenious. The fluctuation of her own 
emotions is her perpetual study, and she endeavours, 
often with remarkable success, to preserve a record of it 
in conjunction with aspects of nature usually presented 
on rather a small scale. The uniformity of her poetry 
is marked, when we read it, as now for the first time, in 
its entirety. Her range is limited, and her tact and 
adroitness forbade her to attempt experiments, which 
might betray her limitations, but, at the same time, 
might reveal unsuspected powers. Her chief fault is 
obscurity, a defect to which all ‘‘ metaphysical” poets 
are liable. An instance, chosen almost at random, 
because of its unusual brevity, must be given. These 
are her ‘ Reflexions in Ireland’ : 
A mirror faced a mirror: ire and hate 
Opposite ire and hate; the multiplied, 


The complex charge rejected, intricate, 
From side to sullen side. 


One plot, one crime, one treachery, nay, one name, 
Assumed, denounced, in echoes of replies. 
The doubt, exchanged, lit thousands of one flame 
Within those mutual eyes. 

Here the thought is subtle, the image ingenious, and 
the attitude imaginative, but the expression is surely 
very intractable and the lack of charm apparent. No 
one will question the sincerity and the intensity of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poems, but the criticism which omits to note 
their obscurity and their stiffness has failed to accom- 
plish its duty. 


METAPHYSICAL EROTICISM 


The Evolution of Love. By Emil Lucka. Trans- 
lated by Ellie Schleussner. Allen and Unwin. 
6d. net. 


HE book issued under this pretentious title is 

called in the original German, Die Drei Stufen der 
Erotik. It is the work of an Austrian poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, and was published in Berlin in 1913. 
The attitude taken up is largely that of a follower of 
Weininger, though with none of. the regard to contem- 
porary science which that brilliant and morbid youth 
sought to observe. Lucka is content to devise a sort 
of Hegelian formula of his own in three stages: first, 
the stage of sexuality, secondly that of personal love 
totally devoid of sexuality, thirdly that of the previous 
two stages combined. This is put forward as a com- 
pletely new conception at every point, no doubt in good 
faith, for we are concerned with a writer who has culti- 
vated a colossal ignorance of all the work of science 
and scholarship on the subject he claims to be illuminat- 
ing. From time to time, it is true, he refers to those 
‘‘ articles of faith’’ among the learned which he 
rejects. One of them is the belief in ‘‘ an instinct of 
philoprogenitiveness.’’ Against this he properly sets 
up a pairing instinct, quite unaware, it would seem, 
that such a pairing instinct is everywhere accepted, 
and that the ‘“‘ article of faith ’’ is not held by any 
authority. In one place there is a vague reference to 
Krafft-Ebing (with the name misspelt), now an 
antiquated authority, and elsewhere an equally vague 
reference to an authority who receives Prussian 
ennoblement as ‘‘ von Westermarck.’’ But these are 
the only writers on the problems in hand who are so 
much as named, or misnamed. There is no reference 
to E. F. M. Benecke, who in his ‘ Antimachus of 
Colophon and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry,’ 
had anticipated the author, twenty years ago, in the 
view concerning the late origin of ideal sexual love, 
though Benecke placed its beginning in the Alexandrian 
period and Lucka finds it first among the Provencal 
poets. The most original and the most fantastic argu- 
ment of the book is that ‘‘ love ’’ is not only distinct 
from ‘‘ sexuality,’’ but is actually an ‘‘ opposed prin- 


ciple,”” having in it no element of sex. No suspicion 
crosses the author’s mind than this supposition of a 
non-sexual love between the sexes needs proof and js 
extremely difficult of proof. He avoids any reference 
to the psycho-analysts. But Herbert Spencer, who 
long ago sought to analyse love into its elements, and 
found there were as many as nine, recognized that we 
must at least regard the sexual impulse as one of these 
elements ; the proof that it is not there at all presents 
difficulties which Lucka seems unable even to 
understand. 

He is more at home in the sphere of what he terms 
‘* Metaphysical Eroticism,’’ regarded as a literary 
phenomenon. In the poetry of the Provengal poets 
and the mediaeval German mystics he is widely read, 
and he also brings forward interesting studies of Dante 
and Michelangelo and Goethe from his own point of 
view. But here, too, he is often rhapsodical and con- 
fused, as well as capricious, with as little of the spirit 
of scholarship as of science. He believes that Ninon 
de l’Enclos was contemporary with Casanova, and that 
Rousseau represented a reaction from Laclos, who 
followed him and was even in some respects his 
disciple. 


A VIEW OF AMERICA 


Hail, Columbia! By W. L. George. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE essential feature of the novelist’s equipment is 

that he should be an expert student of human 
nature. Consequently a successful novelist should be 
one of the first persons to be chosen for the office of 
what Bacon called a ‘‘ merchant of light,’’ to go 
abroad and bring us back a report on what is most 
commendable or most interesting in the habits and 
practices of other nations. We gather from Mr. W. L. 
George’s new book that he did not pay his two visits 
to the United States solely for this purpose; they were 
originated by the desire of the American public to see 
on the lecture-platform one whose novels they had read 
with a steadily increasing interest. But so keen and 
versatile an observer could not spend ten months in the 
Great Republic without bringing back many curious 
and vivid impressions of the life of its people, and 
these impressions Mr. George asks us and his late 
hosts to accept as ‘‘ the work of a very well-disposed, 
interested stranger, who hopes that he is intelligent 
and knows that he is friendly.’’ 

Mr. George has wisely avoided one trap into which 
the popular traveller is apt to fall. We all know the 
kind of visitor who comes to stay with us and goes 
away to tell people that we are living above our means 
and never seem to do any work—forgetting that we 
have laid ourselves out to give her a good time while 
it lasted. Mr. George sensibly recognizes that his 
experience of American social life is ‘‘ that of a guest 
entertained rather specially, with great profusion, with 
immense cordiality, and that this does not quite indi- 
cate the ordinary social life of the American.’’ He has 
looked at things with a fresh though an experienced 
eye, and his book—which, we should say, is commend- 
ably brief to hold so much matter—is always readable 
and almost always instructive. He finds the true 
America in the Middle West, a blend of the tradition- 
alism of New England with the pioneer spirit of 
California. 

His clearness of eye is shown by his recognition of 
the fact that the greatest architectural achievement of 
America is the grain elevator, the ‘‘ factory of the 
moon,’’ which is ‘‘ like a turreted castle, spectral white, 
and as free from excrescences as the phrase of a great 
prose writer from useless words.’’ He has done good 
service in drawing attention to the overworked state of 
the middle-class American married woman, who is 
rapidly losing all chance of pursuing those intellectual 
interests for which she was famous before the war, 
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owing to the increasing difficulties of housekeeping. 
The knowledge of this is proving an impediment to 
marriage; it may even account for the fact that, in 
his ten months’ peregrination, Mr. George never saw 
an American girl give to a man on the street what the 
English call the ‘‘ glad eye.’’ 


THE FUTURE OF WAR 


The Reformation of War. By Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 
Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


URING the late war we often heard the story of 
the old Regular officer who heartily disapproved 
of war, because it made the troops so unsoldierly. We 
always thought it was a myth, but Colonel Fuller 
assures us that on the day of the Armistice an adherent 
of the traditional school said to him, in dead earnest : 
‘“ Thank God! we can now get back to real soldier- 
ing.’’ Colonel Fuller’s interesting and suggestive 
book on the future of warfare seems to have been 
largely inspired by long and close contact with people 
who thought, or at least talked, like that. The weight 
is now taken off his safety-valve, and he has blown 
off a great deal of steam, much of which has turned his 
mental turbines on the way out and done some useful 
work. The main object of his book is to get civilians 
to realize that the next European war will begin, not 
where the last one did, nor indeed even where it left off, 
but a great deal farther along the road of invention. 
The liveliest chapters in his book are those which 
describe some of the incidents which may be supposed 
to occur if one side is unprepared. Tanks, aeroplanes 
and gas are the chief factors in the fighting which he 
depicts, and he has utilized a creative imagination 
almost as vivid and as well-controlled as that which 
Mr. H. G. Wells used to display in his earlier stories. 
Colonel Fuller has heightened his colours in order to 
produce a striking effect, mainly by supposing that the 
resources of science are all on one side. Thus, when 
he draws a vivid picture of a whole division wiped out 
in ten minutes by twenty low-flying aeroplanes during 
its march up to the battle area, he does not take into 
account the possibility that the other side might have 
aeroplanes too. The hypothetical sufferers might 
reply to him in the words of Alan Breck, ‘‘ What would 
I be doing with my sword all the time? ’’ The same 
applies to his really fascinating sketch of the great 
naval battle in which the crews of a whole fleet are 
put out of action by aeroplanes that drench them with 
‘* a colic-producing chemical,’’ so that a motor-boat is 
able to compel an unconditional surrender from a 
groaning commander-in-chief ‘‘ holding the pit of his 
stomach.’’ Aeroplanes which are free to do as they 
like can achieve great marvels, but Colonel Fuller has 
impaired the effect of his really excellent book by 
giving all the weapons of science to one side. 

Apart from this over-colouring, and a tendency in 
places to a somewhat frothy rhetoric which might have 
been toned down with advantage, we have only praise 
for Colonel Fuller’s attempt to realize the conditions 
under which the next great war is likely to be carried 
on. The main object of his book is to make people 
think, and it is well calculated to fulfil this purpose. 
Colonel Fuller is a thinker himself—he quotes from an 
appreciation which he wrote at the Staff College 
shortly before the late war broke out, in which he 
foresaw the part which would be played by machine- 
guns and quick-firing artillery with remarkable 
prevision, though the criticism of the authorities was 
that he was “ lacking in sound military judgment ’’— 
just what they would say. Colonel Fuller warns us 
that men of this mental type are again getting the con- 
trol of military training into their hands. His appeal 
to the people at large to take an interest in the Army 
and Navy, and to see to it that the lessons and 
resources of science are utilized to the full, is equally 
marked by knowledge, zeal and candour. We hope 
that it will be widely read, and that its critics will not 


seize upon the opening which Colonel Fuller has per- 
haps too frankly given them for putting down his 
book as a mere attempt to make our flesh creep. We 
are quite in accordance with his remarks on the import- 
ance of the part which gas will play in future warfare 
and we agree with him—having had personal experi- 
ence at the wrong end of both weapons—that the outcry 
against gas as ‘‘ less humane ”’ than high explosives 
is simple nonsense. His warning that the next war 
may begin by the smothering of a capital in mustard 
gas, or some later gas of the same type, by a huge 
fleet of aeroplanes, is both timely and well-considered. 
Colonel Fuller’s underlying hope evidently is that war 
is rapidly becoming so terrible, for the whole popula- 
tion of a hostile country, that it may soon become im- 
possible. The more a writer really knows of war 
from personal experience, the readier he is to fall in 
with Edie Ochiltree’s judgment, ‘‘ War’s sweet to 
them that never tried it.’’ 


AN IRISH POET IN AMERICA 


Dramatic Legends. By Padraic Colum. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. PADRAIC COLUM, in his volume ‘ Wild 
Earth,’ included an admirable poem on the sub- 

ject of the ploughman, a subject the more difficult as 
it is so immediate in its suggestion of the picturesque. 
Mr. Colum refused to be picturesque. He was slow, 
deliberate, almost ugly in his rhythm, unostentatious 
in his choice of words, and he produced a poem which 
the critics and anthologists were not slow to acclaim. 
He is altogether a subtler poet in his new collection, 
and his best poems are drawn with arresting art from 
wild air rather than wild earth. His ‘ Vultures,’ his 
‘ Pigeons,’ his ‘ Humming Birds,’ are only included 
in his section of ‘ Things Seen,’ we are convinced, as 
a sort of ironic challenge to those who would have 
him see only oak-trees or ploughmen. For they are 
more visionary birds than the roc or phoenix. His 
art, it is true, has not risen to the new and more 
exacting demands made upon jt. His conclusion to 
the ‘ Bird of Paradise * has that sort of technical in- 
dexterity which a worse poet than Mr. Colum would 
more easily have avoided : 

Then iris for her vest, 

Rose, ebony, and flame, 

She lives, a thing enthralled, 

In forests that are old, 

As old as is the moon. 

Another poet would have produced a pyramid-base 
for the short lines of the poem, such as ‘ In forests 
that are old as the moon.’ But Mr. Colum goes his 
own way. Whither, we can hardly divine from this 
volume, but it is an exciting journey. It includes, 
for instance, in this same section of ‘‘ Things Seen,”’ 
so magnificent an episode as ‘ The Wild Ass’ : 

The wild ass lunges, legs struck out 
In vagrom unconcern : 


The tombs of Achaemedian Kings 
Are for those hooves to spurn. 


The wild ass from the herd is plucked 
To bear a saddle’s weight ; 

The boar is one keeps covert, and 

The wolf runs with a mate; 

But he’s the solitary of space, 
Curbless and unbeguiled ; 

The only being that bears a heart 

Not recreant to the wild. 

Where Mr. Colum is more recognizably his familiar 
self, that is to say, an Irish poet, an associate with 
Mr. Yeats in the Abbey Theatre and the revival of 
Celtic legend, an exile in America, he is an inferior 
poet. In such a poet there are two levels of activity: 
In the lower he is a social being, understood by and 
understanding his kind. In the higher he is an out- 
cast, not in a mere political seclusion, but fearful in 
the large loneliness of the soul. These activities work 
in relation with two qualities of emotion, and it is the 
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Lord Northcliffe’s Last Diary 


MY JOURNEY ROUND 
THE WORLD 


By the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE. Edited by Crcn. 
Harmsworth. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This private and personal diary was written during Lord 
Northcliffe’s last journey to America, the Dominions and the East, 


and is full of characteristically frank observations on all that he 
saw and heard. 


9 
The King’s Journalist 
Studies in the Reign of Charles II, 1659-89. 
By J. G. MUDDIMAN, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A biography oi Henry Muddiman, an ancestor of the author, 
who founded the London Gazette in 1665, and was journalist to 
Charles II. and James II. In this book the author has drawn 
to a certain extent on Henry Muddiman’s News-letters, which are 
now creating great interest in the columns of The Times. 


Siwa : The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 


By C. DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. With an Intro- 
duction by General Sir Recinatp WinGate. Illustrated 
in colour from the author’s sketches and from photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 1s. net. 


The first description ever written of this strange town in the 
Libyan Desert, with an account of its unique rock-dwellings and 
its singular people. 


Early Reminiscences (1834-64) 


By the REV. S. BARING GOULD. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 


Windmills 


By HAYTER PRESTON. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

Special Edition, limited to 75 copies, signed by the 
artist. 63s, net. 


The Southlands of Siva 


By A. BUTTERWORTH. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd, net. 


Reminiscences and racy anecdotes of life in Southern India. 


Anatole France’s New Book 


The Bloom of Life 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
The authorized English version of Anatole France’s most recent 


book, published in France only last year under the title of ‘ La 
Vie en Fleur.” 


THE LATEST NOVELS 
7s. 6d. net each. 

By ISOBEL HUTCHISON. 
Joppert and Son. By C. H. LE BOSQUET. 
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Ascent. By FRANCES RUMSEY. 
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The Charing Cross Mystery 


As a train entered Charing Cross Station, a passenger collapsed. His 
companior. dashed out tw fetch a doctor. This was the beginning of 
the mystery—because the man died of poisoning, and his companion 
did not return. By J, S, FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Wanderings of Asaf 


Far and wide did Asaf journey, and many were the adventures he had, 
both in love and in war. Once only did he meet his peer in courage 
and in guile, and that was in the person of the boy Rahim Khan. By 
AFGHAN. 7s. 6d net. 


The Mutiny of the Albatross 


Elgar Radway ate and drank, and worked too much. He therefore 
chartered the Albatross and went yachting. It soon became evident 
that the millionaire was the centre of a plot by which he and his 
party were to be held to ransom. By WILLIAM GRENVEL., | 

7s. 6d. 


The Clevedon Case 


Dennis Holt, the criminologist, inherits a house in a remote village 
where “* nothing ever happens.”” One night a girl taps at his window 
and demands admission. Soon Holt finds himself the centre of a pro- 
found mystery. By NANCY and JOHN OAKLEY. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Return of Anthony Trent 


Anthony Trent, the one-time Raffles, turns detective, and sets to work 
to unmask Payson Grant. Those qualities which had rendered Trent 
the despair of ne pate of two continents, enable him to succeed in 
his undertaking. By HAM MARTYN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Mediterranean Mystery 


Into the life of a middle-aged clergyman comes a scapegrace brother 
from the Near East, bringing with him a partner of dubious character. 
Before the vicar knows what has happened, he finds himself involved 
in a Levantine smuggling intrigue. By 7 


The Joyous Pilgrim 


new comedy story by the author of ‘The Sale of Lady 
Daventry.’ There are two Pilgrims, a respectable one and another—the 
respectable one being the joyous Pilgrim. The story concerns itself 
with the confusion of identities a the delectable "Vittle-Ann. By 
WINIFRED BOGGS. 7s, 6d. net. 


net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Vengeance of Henry Jarroman 


When Henry Jarroman was released after suffering for another’s crime, 
his one thought was revenge. One stronger than he, however, had 
struck—Death. There is only his enemy’s daughter upon whom to visit 
the sins of her father. By ROY VICKERS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Head Hunters of the Amazon 


The record of seven years’ exploration and adventure on the Amazon. 
By F. W. UP DE GRAFF. ‘ith an introduction by R. B. Cunnino- 
HAME GranaM, The author actually took part in a head hunt, among 
other daring and unique adventures. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Old English 
Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 


An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, the varia- 
tions of quality, and how age and atmosphere have affected it, together 
with an exhaustive account of spurious pieces. By R. W. SYMONDS. 
Illustrated with reproductions B 71 fine examples of exceptional interest 
to collectors and students, none of which a ever been reproduced 
before. Demy 4to. . net. 


Wireless Telephony for All 


How to construct and maintain a modern transmitting and receiving 
apparatus by LAURENCE M. COCKADAY. Numerous illustrations. 


5s. net. 


Off the Beaten Track in Sussex 


by ARTHUR STANLEY COOKE, who for years explored the less 
trodden ways, and with pen and pencil recorded the things he dis- 


covered—natural, historical, and archzxological. He obtained the 
assistance of a number of Sussex artists, who contribute 160 illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


My Sporting Memories 


Forty rs. with notebook and gun. By MAJOR-GENERAL NIGEL 
WOODYATT, C.B., C.LE., author of ‘ Under Ten Viceroys.’ Thril- 
ling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, anne, snakes, and much of 
the lore of the jungle. ith remarkable illustrations, reproduced from 
actual photographs. 16s. net. 
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emotion of the spiritual, not of the political, exile that 
produces genuine poetry. Hence the failure of his 
laments for Roger Casement and T. M. Kettle. They 
are both heart-breaking cries, but the business of poe- 
try is not to be heart-breaking, or at least only inciden- 
tally. Heart-break is entirely absent from ‘ Lycidas ’ 
and thoroughly subordinate in ‘ Adonais.’ 

Mr. Colum reaches the greater merit the nearer he 
attains impersonality. The strange poetic play at the 
end of the book, ‘ The Miracle of the Corn,’ is for 
that very reason far more stimulating than his ‘ Re- 
miniscence’ or his renderings from Irish legends, 
which he feels too intimately to express them in indis- 
putable art. Technically, too, it has points of great 
interest. The retention on the stage of all the charac- 
ters throughout the play (so that they only retire to 
benches beside a conventionally painted door and win- 
dow when they are not in action) introduces in itself a 
new convention and pattern. It is to retain this note 
of Miracle Play unreality that the hard figure of 
Fardorrougha at the very close of the play, and in a 
single moment, unstiffens all his joints as in evidence 
of a divine rather than a human agency. But if we 
would show how far already in his new road towards 
really memorable poetry he has travelled, we cannot 
do better than quote these exquisite lines from his 
‘ Bird of Jesus ’: 

I’ll speak of grasses, but you’ll never know 

What grass was there; words wither it and make it 
Like to the desert children’s dream of grass ; 
Lambs in the grass, but I will not have told you 
What fleece of purity they had to show; 

I’ll speak of birds, but I will not have told you 
How their song filled the heart ; and when I speak 
Of him, my brother, you will never guess 

How we two were at one! 


Even to our mother we had gained in grace! 


If such lines are the result of transplantation to 
America, it is time to inaugurate the sailing of a new 
Mayflower to her shores, crammed to the decks with 
our lesser poets. 


SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France, 
1848-1856. By F. A. Simpson. Longmans. 


21s. net. 
Sir James Kay-Shutile- 


The Life and Work 7 
worth. By Frank Smith. Murray. 18s. net. 


= HERE is a standing quarrel between historians 
and historians. Some are for abstraction, and 
semi-science, and the tracing of laws and causes. 
Others are all for concrete and picturesque evocation. 
Reality to them is vision, and facts are nothing till 
imagination has sifted and verified them. Of course, 
the artists among historians do not pass unchallenged. 
By way of taunt, they are declared as readable and 
interesting as—novelists. Mr. F. A. Simpson has his 
full claim to such delightful reproach, while also he 
can correct and supersede the high and dry historians 
who laboriously proceed upon insufficient facts and arid 
generalities. With new and accurate information he 
scotches legend and prejudice. At last we are enabled 
to understand the French occupation of Rome, the 
coup d’état, and the Crimean War. The foresight of 
statesmen! One readily agrees with Mr. Simpson that 
historians would be none the worse for ‘‘ learning to 
believe six accidents a day before breakfast.’’ 

Here, in these vivid pages, is no special pleading, 
no revision of judgments for the mere sake of novelty 
and disturbance. Facts are facts, and men though 
statesmen are human, when fully ascertained and seen 
in just perspective and proportion. We have too long 
been taught by doctrinaire liberals to hold Louis 
Napoleon as equally nugatory and despicable. Brown- 
ing, indeed, could allow his Louis Napoleon, his 
‘* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society,”’ 
to reveal himself not to his own disadvantage. But then, 
it could be said, a Sludge or a Count Guido at a pinch 


can make out cases for themselves. And lately, in 
accordance with the passing fashion, Mr. Guedalla 
found in Louis Napoleon an occasion to be youthfully 
cynical and deride the ‘‘ romantic ’’ quality of heroes 
contemporary with Victoria. At last, Mr. Simpson 
enables us, if not to judge, at least to contemplate him 
in his entirety. In the earlier volume we had the amaz- 
ing adventurer; in this the statesman whom Cousin 
could justifiably term the ‘‘ Emperor of Europe.’’ This 
dreamer of dreams; this fatalist and opportunist; this 
benevolent despot ever seeming to withdraw from his 
designs that he may better leap to their realization; 
this tragic hero stricken by disease at the very zenith 
of his domination ; this cosmopolitan humanitarian who 
alone could and did free Italy; this willing apostle and 
finally unwitting martyr of nationalist movements ;—he 
is all too problematical and complex for any summary 
judgment to be passed upon him, even when Mr. Simp- 
son shall have completed his task. But, meanwhile, 
we have not the least hesitation in congratulating our- 
selves upon the acquisition of an historian who bids 
fair to be included in the highest rank. 

We are painfully beset to-day by the problems of 
national self-determination bequeathed to us much 
rather by the third Napoleon than by the first. And 
there is another problem, also a legacy of the near past, 
which is settled but yet liable to paroxysm. The 
rise and progress of the Industrial Revolution brought 
with them manifold evils. The moral, mental, and 
physical conditions of the working classes inspired 
alarm. Primary Education was necessary and reme- 
dial. And Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth (1804-1877), 
first Secretary of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, was the one man wholly fitted by his broad train- 
ing to cope with the matter. His was the passion for 
social well-being. His zeal in office sprang from his 
zeal for humanity. If Louis Napoleon was complex 
and enigmatical, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was 
simple, being devoted to a single aim. ‘‘ The growth 
of the intellectual and moral capacity of all classes,’ 
he declared, ‘‘ is the primary source of strength and 
progress in any commonwealth.’’ Serenely the Whig 
and Churchman, he was equally tenacious of his aim 
and conciliatory; one of those strenuous men with 
‘* bottom, endurance, wind,’’ whom the Emerson of 
the ‘ English Traits’ admired. Quitting office, out- 
worn by his very thoroughness, he yet continued his 
task unresting. The policy he conceived is the ground 
plan of elementary education as we know it to-day. 


RELATIVITY FOR EXPERTS 


The Mathematical Theory of Relativity. By A.S. 
Eddington. Cambridge University Press. 
20s. net. 


O criticize the brilliant mathematics of the Plumian 

Professor would be a task equally beyond our 
powers and unsuited to our pages. We need only call 
attention to the fact that he has now expanded the 
draft which he published in 1921 into a systematic and 
comprehensive treatise on the mathematical theory of 
Relativity. Dr. Eddington has already earned the 
gratitude of English readers by giving them the most 
lucid popular exposition of the Einstein theory which it 
is possible to obtain in the existing state of our know- 
ledge. In his present volume he writes a different 
language—a language which is as untranslatable as the 
Minoan script, but which is far more definite and lucid 
than mere English to the few but fit readers who can 
understand it. 

In order to grasp a condition of the world completely, 
we must, as Dr. Eddington points out, ‘‘ contemplate 
its measures according to all possible measure-codes.”’ 
It is a remarkable and useful fact that the mathematical 
calculus of tensors ‘‘ does represent and deal with 
world-conditions precisely in this way.’? With the 


help of this instrument, Dr. Eddington shows that the 
Einstein theory ‘‘ appears to cover fairly adequately 
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The Civilization of the Ancient 
Egyptians 

y E. BOTHWELL GOSSE. With a profusion of 
illustration to elucidate the text. 5/= net. 


Books by JOHN BUCHAN 


Novels : Uniform Edition 
March Vol.—SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Cloth, gilt top, 4/6 met. Limp leather, gilt top, 6/- 
net. Monthly publication. 12 volumes issued. 


A History of the Great War 

In 4 volumes, with 78 Maps. 25/= net per vol. 
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Journeys net. 


Poems Scots and English 3/6 net. 
Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 


Edited by Prof. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., and Prin- 
cipal A. J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 12/6 net. 


The Century Bible 


A Modern Commentary. Complete in 34 volumes. 
Entirely Revised Editions of the Four Gospels have 
just been published. 3/6 net per vol. 


Kitchen Essays : With Recipes and 


Their Occasions 
By Lady JEKYLL, D.B.E. Cookery recipes re- 
printed from the Times. 5/* net. 


Nelson's Income Tax Guide 
By PHILIP SULLEY. For all incomes from all 
sources. 2/= net. 
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Women Writers of the Nineteenth 


Century. by MARJORY A. BALD, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Edin.) Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

For this collection of studies Miss Bald has chosen 
eight women writers (Jane Austen, the Brontes, Mrs 
Gaskell, George Eliot, Mrs Browning, and Christina 
Rossetti) who were remarkable not merely for their 
works but for their personality. The Author attempts 
to look at each individual as a human being through 
the mirror of her writings. 


From Montaigne to Moliere. or tne 
preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Second edition 
revised. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

Mr. Tilley has carefully revised the text and has 
made a few additions, but the plan and scope of the 
volume remain unaltered. It is not a complete history 
of the literature of the period, but an account of the 
various forces which prepared the way for the Classical 
Age of French Literature. : 

‘* The book is well and clearly written, and, though 
the result of much reading, is neither pedantic nor 
prolix.’’—The Saturday Review on the first edition. 


The H avamal. Edited and translated by D. E. 
MARTIN CLARKE, Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“This volume is a boon’to students of Northern 
literature and also to those interested in our own oldest 
poetry. . . . The scholarly introduction and excel- 
lent notes supply all that is needed to help novices and 
others to appreciate the subject matter.”"—The Glasgow 
Herald. 


Macrobius. Or Philosophy,Science, 
and Letters in the Year 400. sy 7. 


WHITTAKER, Author of ‘The Neo-Platonists.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 

An attempt to give some account of a philosopher and 
a man of letters who deserved better treatment than he 
has for some time received. 


A Study of Kant sy james warp, 
F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“‘This book is characterized by an unusual degree 
of clarity in its mode of expression, and the method 
pursued is one which lends itself excellently to a 
definite judgment of the mind of Kant.”—The Aberdeen 
Free Press. 


Economic Problems of Democracy. 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President-Emeritus 
of Yale University. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

Being Lectures given at British Universities in April 
and May, 1922, under the Foundation of the Sir George 
Watson Chair of American History, Literature, and 
Institutions. 


A Summer in Greenland. py 4. c. 
SEWARD, Sc.D., F.R.S. With 29 plates and a 
map. Crown 8vo. 7s net. 

“ A delightfully refreshing volume. . . . Contains 
a charming account of the physical features of the 
island, and of its inhabitants.”"--The Naturalist. 
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the phenomena of physics,’’ with one exception—that 
of the internal physics of the atom, to which the laws of 
atomicity at present seem to bar the entrance. It is 
too soon, however, to suppose that all the consequences 
of Einstein’s general theory have as yet been explored, 
and it may be that they will prove to include some 
explanation of electrons and quanta. It may also be 
that the relativity theory is only a partial help in clear- 
ing the ground of our geocentric and anthropomorphic 
illusions, and that after it has done all that it can in 
this way, there will still be left ‘‘ an external world 
developing under specialized laws of behaviour.’’ 


PLANT MEDICINE 


The Old English Herbals. By E. S. Rohde. 
Longmans. net. 


Y far the most valuable part of this handsome and 

well-printed volume is the illustrations, especially 
those from Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. They have a 
double interest as showing the first dawn of the great 
English school of illumination in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and as preserving the principal features 
of the early classical work of which they are in the main 
fairly close copies. Next in importance come the 
bibliographies of manuscripts (now in this country) 
dealing with plant lore and of herbals English and 
foreign. The latter does not profess to be more than a 
select bibliography, and as such may be commended 
with little reservation : the former owes its existence to 
Mrs. Singer’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Manuscripts,’ 
now in a more advanced state of preparation, and has 
suffered greatly through unskilled copying or proof- 
reading. A book written by the head of the British 
Museum and printed by the Clarendon Press should be 
tolerably easy to get right, yet we read of ‘‘ E. Mannele 
Thompson” and the ‘‘ Chronicon Galpedi de Baker” 
for ‘‘ Maunde” and ‘‘ Galfredi.” The text is written 
in a pleasant and familiar style; the early part owes 
much to the late Dr. Payne and to Dr. Singer, but does 
not owe to them a glorification of Anglo-Saxon science 
which neither of them would admit. 
Herbals came in the seventeenth century, and was due, 
there is little doubt, to the influence of Padua, the great 
medical school of the time, where a horticultural gar- 
den with over 1,700 distinct medical plants was in being 
early in the century. The author has in this book made 
an effort to reach two audiences, those interested in 
garden-lore and those interested in the History of 
Science: there is a growing public in each, but they 
would seem to be distinct. 


THE PREHISTORIC BRITONS 
By D. A. Mackenzie. 


Ancient Man in Britain. 
Blackie. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE history of this country began for most of us at 

school with ‘* 55 B.c: Julius Cesar, a Roman 
general, invaded Britain.’’ For the rest of us it began 
at A.D. 1066, or at some other date fixed by the chance 
of a Local Examination. Our general idea of our 
racial history was that at Cesar’s time the country 
was inhabited by a fairly homogeneous race. No one 
thought of asking where they came from; perhaps, like 
Topsy, ‘* they growed.’’ The Romans enslaved them, 
and when they left, the Britons were a helpless prey 
to the Picts and Scots and to the Anglo-Saxons. Most 
of them were killed and the rest driven off to Wales 
and Cornwall. In their turn the Anglo-Saxons were 
enslaved by the Normans, the Picts meanwhile disap- 
pearing into space. Such a compendious and mislead- 
ing summary of our history should no longer be taught 
to our children. It obscures the whole history of our 
civilization: it prejudices our treatment of contem- 
porary political problems: it blinds us to the fact of 
the great civilizations that have faded altogether from 
the face of the earth. We have learnt to talk of the 
savages of the Stone Age and not reflected that the 
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wonderful. art of the first dynasties of Egypt or the 
hardly less wonderful art of Yucatan and Mexico were 
pure products of the Stone Age too. 

Mr. Mackenzie has set himself in this handsomely 
illustrated volume the task of telling the history of 
these islands in connexion with that of Western Europe, 
and has performed it with great success. It has been 
the more difficult because he has had at the same time 
to give a popular and picturesque view of our history 
and to adduce the scientific evidence for his statements, 
a proper basis of general knowledge not being in exist- 
ence. He begins with the period when Africa and 
Italy were united, and the British Isles and North Sea 
formed part of a lowland plain extending to France, 
the Low Countries and Scandinavia. Our earliest 
settlers were hunters and fishermen, and as each hunter 
requires five square miles to support a family, their 
numbers were limited. He traces the various invasions 
from the south and the east, long heads and broad 
heads, agriculturists, dog-owners, horse-owners, up to 
the coming of the bronze swordsmen and the beaker 
folk when we are approaching historic times. He 
tries to lead us to some notion of the complexity of 
social conditions in which the building of the great 
prehistoric earthworks could have taken place, and to 
the civilization which alone could have made it possible 
for such monuments as Stonehenge or Avebury to have 
been raised. Lastly, he shows how there are living 
among us and forming the bulk of our population the 
descendants of these Neolithic folk who first peopled 
our country. Their language is lost for ever, except 
perhaps in some river names and in a few words like 
boy, pig, girl, etc., whose origin is entirely unknown, 
but their characteristics still remain to influence our 
politics of to-day. While we would not be understood 
to agree with the author on many points of archzo- 
logical discussion, we think he has performed a neces- 
sary and difficult task in a very satisfactory way. 


NYASA TRIBES 


Nyasa, the Great Water. By the Ven. William 
Percival Johnson. Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 


F we are ever to write the history of races with few 

traditions and no literature, it must be by means 
of the analysis of their culture, material and mental ; 
and it is by accurately recorded and located data that 
the historian of primitive culture has to work. Arch- 
deacon Johnson, who has in view mainly the mis- 
sionary and the Missionary Study Circle, has not 
realized the needs of the anthropologist, for in 
quite a number of cases we are not told to 
which tribe his information refers; and in the 
area of which he treats there are three main tribes: 
the Nyasa or Nyanja, who came to the lake from the 
west some fifty years ago, pushed out of their earlier 
seats by the second tribe, the Angoni, kinsmen of the 
Zulus, who came lakewards from the south when 
English settlers pushed the Boers before them; and, 
finally, the Yao, who, as a result of European settlement, 
migrated from the east. The author is even vaguer 
when he goes outside the limits of these three tribes, 
and tells of communal, or ‘‘ long ’’ houses; all that we 
hear is that they are to be found somewhere in the 
north. 

The typical African hut is round, with a conical 
roof; where other types are found they are attributable 
to alien influence. Thus, the square hut of the Nyanja 
and Yao are a distinguishing feature of the so-called 
West African culture area, which spreads from the 
Congo along the Guinea Coast and had its home, it 
has been supposed, in the region now tenanted by the 
Malay peoples. It seems likely that the communal 
house also is an intruder from the east, for it is cer- 
tainly not typically African; its presence in the area 


north of the Zambesi side by side with the rectangular | 


West African hut, is not without significance. 
If Archdeacon Johnson has not given much help to 
the student of culture history, his little work, though 
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Select List of Books in preparation for Spring, 1923 


*Memoirs of My Life 


By Giovanni GioxitT1. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Memoirs of the veteran statesman who has dominated 
Italian politics for nearly thirty years. [May 


*Open All Night 


By Paut Moran. Translated into English by H. B. V. 
A limited edition consisting of 275 copies, of which 230 


only are for sale, numbered, signed by the Author. Printed 
on F’cap. Quarto Van Gelder hand-made paper. ™ _ 
ay 


“The most interesting bock by a young French author 
we have read for many months.’”-—J. MippLeron Murry 
in the Atheneum. 


*Cinnamon and Frangipanni 


By AsHtzy Gisson, Demy 8vo. Cloth. 31 Illustrations. 
2is. net. [March 
An intimate, personal sketch of life in Ceylon, ‘‘ the isle of 
sweet savours.”’ 


* The Worshipful Company 


of Grocers 
By J. Ausrey Regs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. [April 


The Beggar’s Opera and Polly 
By Mr. Gay. One vol. Crown Q’to. 7s. 6d. net. 


A reprint of the first editions of each of these plays, 
containing also the airs of the music. March 


The Wrong Shadow 


A Romantic Comedy, by Haroip Bricnousr. Wide Crown 


8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready 
A new novel by the author of ‘ Hepplestalls.’ 
Silhouette 

By A. M. Aten. Wide Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


A new novel by the author of ‘ Baxters o’ the Moor.’ 


* The Abbey Nature Books 


By W. Perciva, Westett, F.L.S. Wide Crown 8vo. 
C “joth, With coloured frontispiece and numerous line draw- 
ings. Single volumes, 3s. 6d. net. Double volumes, 5s. 
net. [For publication in April 
Vol. British Mammals. 

British Birds (double volume). 
British Reptiles, Amphibians 
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British Butterflies and Moths. 
British Insects (General) 
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Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, Gilt. 
wrappers and end-papers. 
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3s. 6d. net. 


1. THE MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES MELVILLE, of 
Hal-Hill. Intro. by W. Mackay Mackenzie. 
2. Beckford’s VATHEK. Intro. by R. Brimley Johnson. 


3. Beckford’s EPISODES OF VATHEK. Intro. by 
Lewis Melville. 
4. Sterne’s A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Intro. by 


Francis Bickley. 
5. Cobbett’s YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 
Intro. by John Freeman. 
6. Apuleius’ GOLDEN ASSE (Adlington’s translation). - 
7. Voltaire’s CANDIDE, Intro. by A. B. Walkley. 
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BART., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
THE ELEPHANT MAN: 


And Other Keminiscences 

: “ Here are very striking studies in psychology 
i set out with of ght, sympathy of 
: heart and grace of pen . . . it is told with a 
ei quiet realism.”—Graphic. 


EARL RUSSELL 
MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


: “ The book runs smoothly ; it is lucid, rather 
: waspish at times, yet written with the utmost 
: verve of a man of experience."—Liverpool Courier. 

: These recollections (1870 to about 1408) are admir- 5/- 

: ably written and give a graphic picture of an 

eventful life. 


G. P. GOOCH, D. Litt M.A... 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, — 
1878-1919. 


: A succinct record of the relations of the Great 

: Powers between one another from 1878-1919. Dr. 

: Gooch keeps strictly to his subject and_ finds 21/ 
: quite enough to compress into crisp, definitive 
sentences occupying 736 pages. 


7/6. 


NET 


MEN LIKE GODS | 


“* Men Like Gods ” is the aptest description of the 
: denizens of the Utopian planet in which this 
; wonder worker in words works out his new story. 
: In his inimitable way—now whimsical, now dar- 
{ ing, always prescient and advanced—Mr. Wells 
; fills in his picture. 


MARGARET PETERSON 
THE SCENT OF THE ROSE 


? The story mainly concerns two men and a woman 
: —it is darkest Africa and in England that the 
: drama is worked out, against realistic and excit- 

i ing backgrounds; the handli of the theme 
: enables Mrs. Peterson to display her fullest powers. 


JOAN CONQUEST 
ZARAH THE CRUEL 


: Here is _a book of thrills and adventures centring 
; round Zarah. Plot and counter plot,— complex 
situations, breathless moments, skin-o’-the-tecth 
H yes and scenes of Oriental splendour fiash 
before the reader as the story proceeds. 


NET 


7/6 


WARWICK DEEPING 
THE SECRET SANCTUARY 


: ‘* With few characters and an exact conception 
: of his story, Mr. Deeping works with a sure 
: hand, and we admire throughout his unfaltering 
: artistry. - + He can sketch a man or woman 
: 1 a few words, making them stand out as distinct 
: and living personalities. . . All of them .. . 
sre alive and convincingly presented.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE... 
EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN 


H “** Explorers of the Dawn’ are three —. boys, 

: whose adventures are told by one of them in the 
: simple, naturalistic style which rarely fails = 
: appeal to lovers of children.’’—Times. 

: author has caught and kept the — of a child's 's 
: wonderful world of n Journal. 
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it will not compare with Miss Werner’s masterpiece 
on the same three tribes, contains a good deal of in- 
formation ; there is an excellent description of the lake, 
reach by reach, and in the end it seems to the reader 
as familiar as Windermere. We hear much of agri- 
culture, burial rites, children’s games and so on; and 
the longest chapter in the book, on ‘ Village Stories,’ 
is not the least instructive; it is not concerned with 
folk tales, but with stories of real life from which much 
may be learnt. It is not everyone, for example, who 
would know how to deal with a stray crocodile, if one 
escaped from the Zoo; the native method is to keep 
the hind legs off the ground by lifting the reptile by 
the root of his tail. 


POPULAR LECTURING 


Dante and his Influence: Studies by Thomas Nel- 
son Page. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. JOHNSON did not like lectures; no more did 

Lamb, who found desperate excuses to avoid the 
brilliant London discoursés of his friend Coleridge. 
Lecture-going is an American rather than an English 
habit, and there is a vague belief in ‘‘ uplift ’’ in the 
United States which produces popular lectures in great 
numbers. They deal in large generalizations, familiar 
anecdotes, the amazing influence of their selected 
author, and sentimentalisms and superlatives to corres- 
pond. Mr. Page, lecturing on the Florence Lathrop 
Page-Barbour Foundation, is popular, and does not 
pretend to special research, owing a good deal to Dr. 
Paget Toynbee. He quotes the stories we expect, and 
seldom rises above commonplace thought. He is full 
of rhetoric, flowery paraphrase, large statement. 
Dante is ‘‘ Shakespeare and Milton and Bunyan rolled 
into one dramatic, poetic, earnest, philosophic, soar- 
ing soul.’’ Is he? Dante’s impassioned and personal 
narrative is supreme in its way, but it is nothing like 
the broad humanity and daring speculation of the 
impersonal Shakespeare. ‘‘ Dante!’ said one of the 
most accomplished of Dante scholars to us in the 
paradoxical freedom of talk, ‘‘ Dante’s only a char- 
acter in Shakespeare.’’ Shakespeare was capable 
both of comedy and tragedy. Dante’s intensity did 
not allow of gaiety. He dismissed Horace in a single 
line as a Satirist. He was for most of his life an 
injured or disappointed man. Neither of him nor of 
Shakespeare is it true that they had a steady influence 
as classics over the centuries, and Mr. Page knows 
little of the latter, or is very careless. He talks of Ben 
Jonson’s sonnet instead of Milton’s, and makes Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree into a sycamore. He is slack 
about repetitions, giving us twice the story of the bones 
sent to Dante by Can Grande. Twice he says that the 
‘Vita Nuova’ has moulded all historic love-poems 
since, which we do not believe to be true. As for the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ ‘‘ all one can do is to apostrophize 
it and the Genius that conceived and executed it in its 
mighty scope and wonderful detail.’’ Well; we should 
if we were lecturing on the subject, cut out some of the 
jewel-boxes, laurel-crowns and echoing footsteps in 
which Mr. Page revels, and attempt more definite 
praise of Dante. Considering the vernacular, for 
instance, which Dante made for Italy, we might say 
that the masters of style are supreme, not only in view- 
ing their experience of life sub specie aeternitatis, but 
also in glorifying common words. A student can read 
through Dante without hoping or expecting that 
‘* angels from Mary’s bosom in trailing robes as green 
as little green leaves may float within his view.’’ Dean 
Church, whom Mr. Page quotes once, is the best inter- 
preter of the meaning of Dante for the modern world. 
His wise and beautiful prose has not been surpassed 
by any critic, learned or enthusiastic. It is worth a ton 
of rhetorical confectionery. The only striking thing 
we have noticed in Mr. Page’s lectures is his evidence 
of the fame of Dante among high and low in Italy. 


Spring Books 


ILLUSTRATED Books. 


Polly. Being the Second Part of the 
‘** Beggar’s Opera.’’ By John Gay. Follow- 
ing the original Text, and having the original 
Airs in facsimile, this Edition is illus- 
trated, decorated and supervised by William 
Nicholson. Royal 8vo. 15S. net 


The Chintz Book. By Mclver Percival. 
Profusely illustrated, 15s. net. The history 
of chintzes and their use. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton, By 
Dr. Hugh Mill. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Price about 21s. net. The authoritative Life 
of the great explorer. 


The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges 
Daniel de Monfried. Illustrated. Large 
demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


HIsTory. 


The Mercantile Marine. A complete history, 
by E. Keble Chatterton, author of ‘‘ Q-Ships 
and Their Story.’’ With about 50 illustra- 
tions, many taken from prints of great rarity 
and value. Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d. net 


Essays. 


More Books on the Table, By Edmund 
Gosse, C.B. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
Selected Essays. By John Masefield. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
The Old Drama and the New. By William 
Archer. Demy 8vo. About 12s. 6d. net 
Three Studies in English Literature: 
Kipling, Galsworthy, Shakespeare. By 
André Chevrillon. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


The Literary Renaissance in America. By 


C. E. Bechhofer, Crown 8vo. 6s, net 
TRAVEL. 

The Log of a Woman Wanderer. By Mabel 

Stock. Illustrated. 5s. net 

Down the Yellowstone. By Lewis R. 

Freeman. Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


Fiction. (7s. 6d. net each novel.) 


Children of Men. Eden Phillpotts 
The Bright Shawl. Joseph Hergesheimer 
Grey Wethers. V. Sackville-West 
Scissors. Cecil Roberts 
Babel. John Cournos 
According to Gibson. Denis Mackail 
The Clockwork Man. E. V. Odle 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Matahari: Impressions of the 


Siamese-Malayan Jungle 


By H. O. MORGENTHALER. Illustrated. Just Out. 

7s. 6d. 

‘Such a type of travel book is seldom achieved with such delicacy 
pm grace. A delightful book, so much above the average of its 


class that many a reader will want to possess it when he has aA it.” 
—Times. 


Wanderings in the Queensland 


Bush 
By W. L. PUXLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“It is one of the most agreeable books of travel that have appeared 
recently.”"—Daily Mail. 


Egyptian Art 
By JEAN CAPART. Translated by WARREN R. 
DAWSON. Illustrated. 16s. 


“Intensely interesting. . . Professor Capart is, of course, the 
leading expert on Oriental art. "—Daily Express. 


“ Tells us exactly what we want to know before we can begin to 
study Egyptian art intelligently.".—Sunday Times. 


The Far Eastern Republic of 


“Siberia 


By HENRY K. NORTON. 12s. 6d. 


“The first credible book on the subject. . . it will be wel- 
comed by students of international affairs.’ "—_Spectat ‘or. 


Primitive Ordeal and Modern 


Law 
By H. GOITEIN. 10s. 6d. 


This is an attempt to re-examine the nature of law and its place in 
human development. Much recent research in many fields has been 
‘aid under contribution, more especially in anthropology and classical 
archwology 


Nerves and Personal Power 


By DR. D. MacDOUGALL KING. 10s. 6d. 


“‘Abounds with a wonderful optimism and is full of stimulating 
counsel to invalids.”"—Daily News. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion 
By LOUIS SATOW. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. 10s. 6d. 
This volume, which contains a glossary of technical terms, should 
fill a long-felt want, as supplying a foundation of accurate knowledge 


which will enable the reader to follow and understand the recent 
developments of psycho-analysis. 


The Evolution of the Conscious 


Faculties 


By DR. J. VARENDONCK. 12s. 6d. 


This book, which is the sequel of ‘‘ The Psychology of Day- 
dreams,”’ is ‘mainly devoted to the study of the two different aspects 
of the faculty of retention: duplicative and synthetical memory. 


Some Applications of Psycho- 


Analysis 


By DR. O. PFISTER. 16s. 


‘*It is a clear and concise presentation of the elements.”—Outlook. 


NEW_NOVELS 


Pauline 


By BARONESS DE KNOOP. 7s. 6d. Just Out. 
‘‘ A strangely interesting novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Purple Pearl 7s. 64. 


By ANTHONY PRYDE, Author of ‘ Jenny Essenden,’ 
and R. K. WEEKES. 
* The Purple Pearl,’ from its exciting plot and ab 


might be classed as a “ thriller’; but it is a “thriller” with funda- 
mental differences. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Ai 


CONSTABLE 


THE LIFE OF 
Sir William Harcourt 


By A. G. GARDINER. Two vols. 8 Photogravures. 46s. net. 


““A Man of Kent’ in the British Weekly :— 

“I am not going to review Mr. Gardiner’s book. The time 
has not come. But I say with great confidence that this life 
of Harcourt is a biographical masterpiece. 

* Mr. Gardiner has written one of the half-dozen best political 
biographies in the English language, and he has made a per- 
manent contribution not only to politics, but to literature. 
“The skill with which he has worked up his abundant and often 
irritating material is — amazing. The whole works into 
a fine unity. Not too much has been said and not too little. 
The labour that must have been encountered by the biographer 
was certainly very great, but it has been quietly faced. The 
controversies have been gone over patiently, ~ 34+ skil- 
fully, and the general impression may undou ly be trusted.’ 


THE LIFE OF REASON 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 


A new edition of this w@tnowe book with a new incroduction. 
5 vols. Per vol, 8s. 


I: Introduction; All in Common Sense. 
Il: Reason in Society. III: Reason in Religion. 
IV: Reason in Art. V: Reason in Science. 


TENNYSON 


Aspects of his Life, Character and Poetry. By HAROLD 
NICOLSON, author of “ Paul Verlaine,”’ etc. 1d. 6d. net. 
[March 15 
CONTENTS: The Tennyson Legend—Somersby, 1809-1828— 
Cambridge, 1828-1831—The 1830 and 1832 Volumes—The Ten 
Years’ Silence—Farringford, 1850-1872—Aldworth, 1870-1892— 
Tennyson and his Age—Love, Politics and Religion—Lyrical 
Inspiration—I ndex. 


THE MELODY OF GOD 


Essays and Memories. By DESMOND ee 0 

arc 
These charming essays include a long and intimate reminis- 
cence of the Empress Eugenie. 


BELOW THE SNOW LINE 


By DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, former President o- the Alpine 
Club and of the Royal Geographical ‘ + ot at 
are 


FICTION 


PONJOLA 


By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s, 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle: “‘ A love tale of a quite unusual kind . 
All excellent reading.” 


DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlook: ‘* His power over the abnormal is masterly. Some 
charming humour now relieves, now interrupts his story. . 
The success of his work is enhanced by a_ beautiful and 
subtle style of which the rhythm is never too marked for a 
lengthy narrative hes this one, and the colour owes nothing to 
cosmetics. — ‘ Desolate Splendour’ is rich, lovely and 
sensitive.’ 


SWEET PEPPER 


By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. 

Observer: “If ‘Sweet Pepper’ is a first —_ it is 
remarkable indeed. A book to be read by every intelligent 
man and woman who can get hold of a copy.” 


NINE OF HEARTS 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. net. 

Country Life: ‘* Those of us who hold that Katherine Mans- 
field’s too early death has left Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne 
almost our only distinguished woman short-story writer will 
welcome her new book.” 


DIFFERENT ODDS 


By VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Herald: ‘‘ An intimate story of a poston and pa: 
sionately ideal love between a yous. entirely 
girl, and a man of fine character. 


PRIVILEGE 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 9s. 6d. net. 
First cheap edition of this ‘mportant novel. 


THE GARDEN PARTY 


BLISS AND OTHER STORIES 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Each 7s, 6d. net. 


LONDON, W.C.2 


= 


New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Memories of the Future, 1915-1972. By Opal, 
Lady Porstock. Edited by Ronald A. Knox. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Mannering. By W. Pett Ridge. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

To tie Adventurous. By E. Nesbit. Hutchinson. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Different Gods. 

7s. 6d. net. 


By Violet Quirk. Constable. 


HE idea of remembering the future is not original 

with Mr. R. A. Knox. If you will throw your mind 
ahead into the past, you.will anticipate that the inventor 
of this method was the White Queen in ‘ Alice.’ ‘‘ It’s 
a poor sort of memory,’’ she said, ‘‘ that only works 
backwards ’’; but, whereas her recollections were 
recent, and came to her from the week after next, Mr. 
Knox plunges gaily into the dark forward and abysm 
of time. 

So great is his reputation for wit, in the too narrow 
circle of those acquainted with his witticisms, that the 
announcement of a professedly funny book over his 
name caused quite a thrill of excitement to shake the 
backbones of the connoisseurs—who expected shortly 
to be shaking their sides. If they are disappointed, as 
some of them may be, that will not mean that the book 
fails to be funny. Funny it is, but not quite in the 
way that one expected. The title seemed to promise a 
parody of best-selling autobiographies and ‘‘ indis- 
creet’’ confessions; for, in these days, from the 
boudoir to the memoir is but a step. But the flavour 
of parody, though present, is mingled with others, and 
subdued by them. Sometimes there is a sentence 
which might have come straight out of Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s most scathing exposures: and that is 
parody. But there are a great many more sentences 
which might have come straight out of a forecast by 
Mr. Wells—anticipations of mechanical changes which 
seem, to my conservative and cloistered virtue, only 
too humbly probable. ‘‘ And then there were the sheer 
follies that were devised from time to time by 
adventurous hostesses; a sad witness to the jaded 
palate that demanded them ’’—that is an example of 
the former manner; but when, a few pages farther on, 
Georgina Grosheim ‘‘ made a dash for the very fastest 
part of the moving platform and was whirled away 
down Bond Street,’’ we are confronted merely with a 
slight and natural development of those moving stair- 
cases to whose charm our feet are already accustomed 
and indifferent. Sometimes prognostication of what 
will be becomes satire of what is: there is a touch of 
Samuel Butler about this: 

It must be admitted, too, that business losses had hit Sir 
Philip hard, and his side were not in a position to pay the 
expenses of their voters as handsomely as ours. The result was 
a foregone conclusion; yet it was estimated that upwards of 
1,000 people assembled in front of the Town Hall to hear the 
two large gramophones there telling each other that they had 
fought the contest in a fair and sportsmanlike way. 

Mr. Knox quotes from the Index of First Lines in 
‘ Edwardian Poetry, 1960-1965’; here are a few of 
the lines: 

Damned in these mucky estuaries of hell 

Damn her! Where did she get those saffron eyes 

Damn him! 

Damn him! What the 

Damn it all, I’ve swabbed these beetle-squashers 

Damn kindness! damn faith! damn humanity ! 

Damn silly? Yet if this damned silliness. 
Excellent fooling—but, for those who recall ‘ Blast,’ 
scarcely amounting to parody ! 

Mr. Pett Ridge has written his book again. To 
say this of any other author would be adverse criticism ; 
but Mr. Pett Ridge has solved the problem of diversity 
in monotony; however often he writes the same book, 
we can never have enough of it. He is, indeed, no 
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more repetitive or monotonous than life itself; from 
the common and stony surface he strikes innumerable 
little sudden jewels of light. His humour is that of 
kindly, passionless acceptance; he can make the most 
ordinary incident seem humorous by simply standing 
aside and looking at it. I do not know how many of 
his books I have read—a good number; I have never 
known him make more than one kind of joke, and [ 
have never known his supply of jokes run short. Life 
offers them to him: they are the way in which he sees 
life. In almost all his books, there is a capable, manag- 
ing young woman, who comes to London as a raw girl 
from the country and ‘‘ makes good.’’ Or so it seems 
to me; I cannot remember one of his plots from 
another, and they all seem to revolve round that young 
woman. This time she is called Miss Mannering, but 
it does not matter what she is called. She is always 
contrasted with, and often wooed by, a worthless young 
man who acquires money by indirect and dishonour- 
able means. There is always a spice of pathos—there 
is never any sentimentality. One may instance Mrs. 
Banks, explanatory about her husband: 
“* You have always referred to him as though he were gone.” 
** Not at all, Miss Mannering. I call him my poor ’usband 

because he don’t live with me any longer.” 
Mrs. Banks is a ‘*‘ character,’’ but I could find it in 
my heart to prefer Mrs. Enever, who says of religion 
(to which Mr. Enever is addicted): ‘‘ I wouldn’t mind 
it near so much if it was funny.’’ That is, in its way, 
almost as great a protest as the tantum religio 

Miss Nesbit, like Mr. Pett Ridge, is an old favourite, 
with whose methods one becomes familiar, but could 
never become impatient. Her best work is to be found 
in her books for and about children, which, in their own 
vein, are unsurpassable; but she brings the same sort 
of charm, though much more sparingly, to her 
‘* grown-up ”’ tales. The collection ‘ To the Adven- 
turous ’ is not her best, but it illustrates her power to 
tell a story. All the plots and incidents have point, 
even where they lack probability; and a rich human 
sympathy warms the whole. 

One of the most pregnant words of English poetry 
is the ‘‘ also’ in Rossetti’s: 


— Those heavy wings spread high, 

So sure of flight, which do not fly ; 

That set gaze never on the sky ; 

Those scriptured flanks it cannot see; 

Its crown, a brow-contracting load ; 

Its planted feet which trust the sod 

(So grew the image as I trod :) 

O Nineveh, was this thy God,— 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh? 

It came into my mind when I saw the title of Miss 
Quirk’s novel—* Different Gods.’ Rossetti’s reproach 
knits the centuries, Miss Quirk’s title sets the indivi- 
dual soul apart. A man is known by the ideal he 
worships; the centuries have turned away from the 
light; but always, here and there, have been fine and 
trusting spirits. Without seeing, these have believed. 
Few more ambitious themes could have been attempted 
than this, of a rare, sensitive temperament, thrilling 
to the desire of the most exquisite experience, con- 
founded by the discovery that other and coarser folk 
have ‘‘ different gods.’ Miss Quirk’s reach exceeds 
her grasp. The contrast between her technical incom- 
petence and the measured maturity of the other books 
under review is illuminating. She makes almost every 
possible mistake. But she has the right spirit. She 
is capable of letting one character say about another 
that ‘‘ ‘ man’ is written all over him ’’ (why doesn’t 
she make a job of it, and add that he is ‘‘ white all 
through ’’?): she gets her hero reported killed in 
order to test the heroine’s faith, and restores him unex- 
pectedly to the heroine’s arms to secure a happy 
ending: she introduces a beautiful seducer who is the 
most unintentionally comic of all the seducers I have 
read about—and yet, through it all, there is a light, 
of aspiration and of promise, that makes the attempt 
worth while. Miss Quirk is no imitator: she has her 
own vision. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


THE MOST FASCINATING BIG GAME BOOK OF 
RECENT YEARS. 


THE STORY OF A LION HUNT 


With some of the Author's experiences 
during the War 


By CAPTAIN ARNOLD WIENHOLT, D.S.O., M.C. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


the Aberdeen Press says:—‘‘ The personality of the writer 
attracts me very much. In sport he widely diverges from the 
primitive type, and helps to realize that even in this strongly 
inherited instinct the ascending qualities of man’s mind are obtain- 
ing the mastery.” 


The Daily Mail says:—‘ The cool and careful description which 
he gives of the bites inflicted on him by a wounded lion seems 
something unique in the annals of man’s warfare with the great 
flesh eaters.” 


DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS 
WHOSE LAW? 


By DOROTHY COSENS. Price 6s. net. 


An engrossing story by a new novelist of whom the publisher 
has great expectations. Absorbing as a story, it is also convincing 
as life, and, as the complications come about through the clashing 
views of Catholics and Protestants on the question of the re-mar- 
riage of divorced persons, it has a wide and topical appeal. 


THE DREAMER 


By LEOPOLD SPERO. Price 6s. net. 

A remarkable study of the City of London School, its buildings, 
its Masters, and, not least, its pupils as seen through the eyes 
of a shy, sensitive boy. How Masters, past and present, may view 
the aa we know not, but in our opinion, it is bound to take a 
leading place among the best of School Novels that have appeared 
since ‘ The Hill’ made a season’s sensation. 


Ready shortly.) FOG 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Melrose calls special attention to this novel as the strongest 
piece of fiction on his list, and because three well-known members 
of the Bookselling trade, including the’ Managing Director of a 
large Distributing House, have volunteered the belief that it has 
all the qualities of a big seller. 


Ready shortly.] 


THE INNERMOST ROOM 


By RICHMAL CROMPTON. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The central figure in this story is that of an imaginative, highly 
strung girl from her schooldays through early life until the 
marriage with the Dream Man that she had met as a child in a 
wood, and had unconsciously longed for in all the years that 
followed. The sub-characters consist for the most part of brothers 
and sisters, and are carefully done studies, individual and interest- 
ing, and the book, with its admixture of comedy and tragedy, is 
everywhere coloured by a beautiful personality. 


MELROSE’S NEW NOVEL 
LIBRARY. 3/6 NET 


Full Cr. 8vo. 


THE INCOMING TIDE 


By JANET MAITLAND. 


This novel, the first of the 3s. 6d. New Novel Library, shows 
the “‘ movies’ coming into the prejudiced, conservative atmosphere 
of an old English village, and the immediate and later effects of 
this tide’ on the morals, characters and manners of 
those affected by the event. 


A UNIQUE BOOK 


A BEE MELODY 


By HERBERT BROWN (Rector of St. Lawrence, Essex), © 


Price 6s. net. 


This book about Bees is easily the most original work on 
tht subject that has ever been published. The author is an 
enthusiast on his subject, and will go miles to help a Bee-keeper 
in any difficulty. His knowledge of the literature referring to 
Bees is as extensive as his knowledge of their habits and customs, 
and he is practical enough to present statistics from various 
countries showing that Bee-keeping may be made a_ profitable 
indu stry. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd) 


Fonathan (ape 


At Half-past Eight 
JAMES AGATE 


A collection of dramatic criticisms by the author of Buzz- 
Buzz, ete. 7s. 6d. net 


‘** He has that immense zest for the theatre and for life : all 
his wires are live and they spark continually.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Post Mortem 
C. MACLAURIN 


Historical and literary essays written by a doctor from a 
medical point of view. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net 


The Minoans 


GEORGE GLASGOW 
An account of the daily life, games, dress, houses, etc., of 
the inhabitants of Knossos four thousand years ago. 
Illustrated. [March 8th.] 4s. 6d. net 


The Problem of Population 


HAROLD COX 
“This little book is a complete handbook to its subject, 
and ought to be in the hands of every thinking citizen.’’— 
Telegraph. 6s. net 


Nicolas Poussin 


ESTHER SUTRO 
A study of the artist and of his work. With an introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Moon of the Caribees 
EUGENE O’NEILL 


A second series of plays—The Moon of the Caribees, Bound 
East for Cardiff, The Long Voyage Home, In the Zone, Ile, 
Where the Cross is Made, and The Rope. 7s. 6d. net 


Mansoul 
CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY 


A new and completely revised edition, limited to 500 copies 
only for sale. Lge. Cr. 8vo. 21s, net 


Collected Poems: Second Series 
W. H. DAVIES 


A second collection of poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Also 
100 copies on large paper, signed and numbered by the 
Author. F’cap. 4to. 25s. net 


In Defence of Women 
H. L. MENCKEN 
A new book by the author of Prejudices, A Book of 
Prefaces, etc 6s. net 
Rough Hewn 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
A new novel by the author of The Bent Twig and The 
Brimming Cup. 7s. 6d. net 
The Desert Horizon 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 
A story of the Australian Desert by the author of Shadow 
and Sunlight and The Mainland. 7s. 6d. net 


December the Fourteenth 
DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 


A novel of the December 14 revolution in Russia by the 
author of Death of the Gods, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


Without Justification 
Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD 
A new novel by the author of Blindfold, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


The Conquered 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
A story of the Roman Conquest of Gaul. 7s. 6d. net 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Sarurpay Review in which the 


problem was set. 
RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or o. 
equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
> fone, and the Thursday following publication in the case 
0 ess. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 53. 
W. K. v. R. 1845-1923. 


LIKE HIM WHOSE WELL-KNOWN NAME YOU HERE CAN TRACE, 
May EVERY HELPER OF OUR HUMAN RACE 

In RIPE OLD AGE Rest FROM HIS LABOURS FiND ! 
Much used by such as parcels tie or bind. 

Of Alps and lakes how fair the view it yields! 

A crop you’ll soon discover in our fields. 

Wild and extravagant the course he’ll run. 

Roses and myrtle crowned this lovely one. 

‘Take half a word in Russia still of power. 

Seek on our shores this animated flower. 

Pliant and tough, by murmuring streams ’tis found. 
Encompasses no small extent of ground. 

10. Quite often by the uneven game decided. 

11. By waters wide from British lands divided. 

12. Reverse a composition polyphonic. 

13. The druggist sometimes adds it to one’s tonic. 

14. My active strength destructive rodents fear. 

15. Are not the wicked in me now and here? 

16. Deft fingers work it with the needle’s aid. 

17. City of those who nature’s debt hve paid. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 51. 


PERENNIAL CHARM THESE WELL-KNOWN WORKS POSSESS, 
AND READERS STILL THEIR GENTLE AUTHOR BLESS. 
Hail, stalwart guardian of the public peace! 
Curtail a word that bids all clamour cease. 
Though earth’s her sphere, she yet may be a star. 
My fabled feats surpass my powers by far. 

Gas came, and lo! his occupation went. 

Seeks to explain what ancient writers meant. 

Its scorching blasts enfeeble and unnerve. 
Reverse a numskull—so our turn he’ll serve. 

His eloquence will surely win the suit. 

10. Blue face, ribb’d nose,—ferocious, ugly brute ! 
ll. Candied, is much esteemed in far Malay. 

12. My fragrant blossoms scent the air of May. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 51. 


C onstabl E 1‘* The ancient attributed to the remora, or 
u Sh sucking-fish, miraculous powers of de- 


A ctres S laying ships.” 

R emor A? 2 The Malayan name of the fruit of 
L ink-bo Y Averrhoa Bilimbi; it is very acid, but 
E xegesi S much esteemed when made into syrup, 
S iroce O candied, or pickled.”’ 

L oo F 3 The botanical name of the Lilac. The 
A dvocat E mock-orange (Philadelphus) is popularly 
M andril L called syringa. 

B ilimb I? 

S yring 


Acrostic No. 51.—The winner is Mrs. Fardell, 16 Brechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has. selected as her prize ‘ The Orissers,’ by 
L. H. Myers, published by Putnam’s and reviewed i in our columns 
on February 24 under the title ‘ New Fiction.’ Eleven other 
competitors desired this book, 15 asked for ‘ All in a Life-time,’ 
20 for ‘ Taken from Life,’ 10 for ‘ Letters and Papers of John 
Addington Symonds,’ and 5 other books were in considerable 
demand. 

Correct solutions were also received from N. O. Sellam, Ren, 
Carlton, Oakapple, Baitho, Margaret, John Lennie, St. Martins, 
Fralan, Zaggle, Dolmar, Druid, Lavender Letts, R. Ransom, 
Doric, Zyk, C. J. Warden, Craven, J. Chambers, Mrs. Yarrow, 
Sol, lago, Elizabeth Bigham, Goff, and J. Sutton. 

Oxe Licut Wronc: P. B. P., Stucco, Mrs. Moore-Bayley, 
Madge, Vixen, Old Mancunian, Mrs. Culley, Mrs. Jane Butler, 


Lethendy, L. M. Maxwell, Quagga, Lilian, St. Ives, F. | 
Morcom, Jeune, Eldav, Pan, C. H. Burton, Gay, M. Hogarth, 
E. L. Taylor, W. Sydney Price, C. R. Price, Lady Yorke, 
J. A. Johnston, A. de V. Blathwayt, Miss Chamier, J. Ruthven, 
E. Shaw-Mackenzie, Annis, Errant, Mary Dickson, Trike, 
Cabbage, Gunton, Spican, Glamis, and H. F. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Farsdon, W. E. "Wadsley, Ethel] 
Hope, J. M. Hulls, C. A. S., Hilda, Dr. C. M. Tinkler, Shorne 
Hill, V. E. Corbett, Boskerris, D. E. R., F. M. Petty, Syivia 
Groves, Nyleve, M. A. S. McFarlane, B. Alder, A. R. N, 
Cowper-Coles, Diamond, and Lance H. 
more. 

Lights 4 and 11 alone presented any difficulty to expert solvers, 
The Remora is often mentioned in literature. ‘‘ They thought, ° 
wrote Milton, ‘‘ to take away the remora of his negative Voice, 
which, like to that little pest at sea, took upon it to arrest and 
stop the commonwealth steering under full sail to a reformation.” 
Buriti is not a Malay fruit, but the Brazilian wine-palm. Bilimbi, 
** Tago ’’ remarks, is the fruit of the Bilimbi tree (Averrhoa 
Bilimbi), which grows in the East Indies. Fruit gherkin-shaped, 
very acid, pleasant when candied. 

L.. Letts. —Most decidedly the Nutmeg is a fruit, one meaning 
of this word being “‘ the seed of plants, or the part that contains 
the seeds, as wheat, rye, acorns, etc.”’ From the botanist’s 
point of view, the fig and the strawberry are not fruits, but the 
fleshy receptacles of the true fruits, popularly called the ‘* seeds ” 
of these plants. 

OakappLe.—I think you are right about ‘‘ me,’’ but it did not 
strike me at the time. As regards ‘‘ list ’’? I think you are hyper- 
critical. The word was too long, but the border of which I was 


Hughes. All others 


| speaking could only be said to be too wide. 


J. A. J.—No formal entry is necessary. I will accept ‘‘ Limb ” 
in its sense of border or limbus. 

E. Hope.—Am very glad that you find our Acrostics both useful 
and attractive. With practice you will naturally become more 
skilful in solving them. 

MarGARET.—Mine was the act of mental aberration: you had 
only one light wrong. Congratulate you on your success last 
week. 

Acrostic No. 50.—One Light wrong, John 
wrong, Dash. 

VixEN.—Sorry I cannot accept your plea for Alembic. 


Lennie; two 


CHESS 
GAME No. 18. 
Ruy Lopez 
Waite : Brack: 10. 
1.P—Ke P —Kée 11. 
2. Kt — KB3 Kt — QB3 12. 
3. B —Kt5 Kt — B3 13. 
4. P —Q3 Kt—K2. 4&4, 
5. P — B3 P — B38 15. 
6 B —R4 Kt—Kt3 16. 
7. P —R4 P —KR4 17. 
8 B —KKts Q —Kt3 18 
9. Q — K2 


How does os in ‘five moves, bring about White’s resigna- 
tion? For the best answer to this question the usual Weekly 
Book Prize is offered. 


GAME No. 16. 
Harrwitz (White) won against Szen (Black) thus :— 
19. R— K8 QOxR 


20. Q — B6 ch R — Kt2 


21. QO x R mate. 


The winner of our Competition is Mr. G. C. Hughes, 30 Eardley 
Crescent, Earls Court, $.W.5, who has chosen as his prize ‘ All 
in a Life-Time,’ by Henry Morgenthau, published by Heinemann 
and reviewed in our issue of February 24 under the heading of 
‘ The Making of an American.’ 


XUM 


it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
x P Castles 
— B2 P — K5 
x Kt P x Kt 
— K5ch Kt x B 
— R4 
| 
| 
| | 
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J. M. DENT & SONS Ltd 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their 
NEW SPRING LIST, post free, to any address. 


BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


Each Vol. (cloth), 2s. 6d. ; 
Leather (6 vols.), complete in box, 21s. 
gq This Library will contain a series of very light dainty 
volumes in every way so arranged as to make read- 
ing in bed a delight. The range of subjects chosen 
has advisedly been made as wide as possible to suit 
all tastes and moods, and comprises classics of wit, 
memoirs of noble lives, and books of faith and 
consolation. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, POST FREE. 
By SIR WALLIS BUDGE, M.A, Litt.D. 


Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 


HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE 
(Chapters on their Religion, Daily Life, etc.) Ill. 5s. 


LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 5s. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL 


& SOUTH AMERICA 
By C. R. ENOCK, F.R.G.S. 12s. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is to provide, within the 
compass of a single volume, a succinct study of the 
Latin American republics, and their social and 
physical conditions. 


“We can confidently recommend it to those of our 
readers who desire a succinct study of the Latin American 
republics.’’—Financial Review of Reviews. 


THE SISTERS BRONTE NOVELS 


With Introductions by MAY SINCLAIR, and 60 
Coloured Illustrations by EDMUND DULAC. (6 
vols.) Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. 
“An excellent and cheap edition embellished with 
many examples of the work of a noble artist.’’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS 


With 96 Coloured Illustrations by CHARLES E. 

BROCK. (6 vols.) Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. 

“* This beautiful reprint will appeal to all lovers of 
Jane Austen and will add not a few to the number.”’ 

—London Quarterly Review. 


ANOTHER NEW VOLUME 
ADDED TO 


Dent’s Medizval Towns 
BOLOGNA. By ALETHEA WIEL. 


This Series contains 34 Attractive Pocketable 

Volumes, each forming both a Literary-History 

and a Guide Book, with numerous illustrations by 

Nelly Erichsen, H, Railton, Dora Noyes, and 
others. 


5s. 6d, each volume 
Many Maps—lllustrations by well-known artists. 


A few of the THIRTY-FOUR titles: 


FLORENCE PARIS SIENA 
VENICE ROME PRAGUE 
ASSISI CONSTANTINOPLE 


{4 Prospectus post free on application. 


7 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 


SPRING BOOKS 
SINGER’S PILGRIMAGE 


By With sixteen illustra- 
tions. emy 8vo. S. 
ANGKOR : RUINS IN CAMBODIA 


By P. JEANNERAT DE BEERSKI. With sixty-five 
illustrations from drawings by the author and from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 165s. 


THE LONDON OF THACKERAY 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, author of 
‘* Memorials of St. James’s Street.’? With sixteen 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


IRELAND’S LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


By ERNEST BOYD. Royal 8vo. 165s. 


ASPECTS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. With an Intro- 
duction by Gitpert Murray. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d. 

UP STREAM: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN. Pott 4to. 12s. 6d. 


DREAMS AND THEIR HISTORY 


By A. J. J. RATCLIFF. With an Introduction by 
PRoFEssor GopFRey THoMson. Demy 8vo. 8s. 


SOME MODERN AUTHORS 


By S. P. B. MAIS, author of ‘Why We Should 
Read . . .’ Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUMBO JUMBO 


By HENRY CLEWS, Jr. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JUDAS: A POEM 


By T. STURGE MOORE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RIDERS OF THE AIR 


By A. CORBETT-SMITH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CUMMINGS ROAD TO HEALTH 


By GEORGE CUMMINGS. With sixty illustrations 
from photographs. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE REAL ENEMY 


By DAN GRIFFITHS. With an Introduction by J. 
Ramsay Macponatp, M.P. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL OPERA HANDBOOK » : 


By A. CORBETT-SMITH. Crown 16mo. Is. each. 
VII. MOZART: THE SERAGLIO 

VIII. HUMPERDINCK: HANSEL and GRETEL 

IX. CHARPENTIER: LOUISE 

X. HOLST : THE PERFECT FOOL 


HORSE RACING FOR BEGINNERS 


By GEOFFREY GILBEY. F'cap 8vo, sewed. 9d. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC MEETINGS 


By W. W. MATTINGLY. F'’cap 8vo, sewed. 9d. 


FICTION 


BLACK, WHITE AND BRINDLED: STORIES 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
PETER WHIFFLE 

By CARL VAN VECHTEN 

LAUGH AND GROW RICH 
By JACK KAHANE 
PAUL REDWAY By G .A. PALEY 
With an introduction by Desmonp MacCartuy 


THE FLOWER BENEATH THE FOOT 

By RONALD FIRBANK 
CHILDREN OF THE WIND By M. P. SHIEL 
INFINITE HUNGER By S. P. B. MAIS 


LONDON: ST. MARTIN'S STREET. W.C. 


| 
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Cecil Palmer’s New Books 


JOURNALISM 
By LOW WARREN, M.I.J., with introduction by 
ALAN PITT ROBBINS. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

“There is everything in this book that the aspiring journalist 
has to learn; everything, too, that the old hand must constantly 
remember.”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE MYSTERY OF “Mr. W. H.” | 
By COL, B. R. WARD, C.M.G., with 12 illustrations. 
F’cap 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Colonel Ward, by a series of researches in Parish Registers and 
by examination of other records, has finally raised the veil which 
for at least three hundred years has concealed T.T.'s enigmatic 
Dedication to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: 

or how Science has provided the Final Justification of Religion. 

By CHARLES EDWARD PEEL. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author claims that it is now possible to provide, for the 
first time, exact scientific demonstration of the existence of ‘ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
THE ILLUSION OF POSSESSION 
By PATRICIA WAINLEY. [Ready. 


An enthralling novel by a new author, for whom the publisher 
prophesies a big future. 


EELEN OF BRINGARD 
By WILKINSON SHERRAN, author of ‘ The Wessex 
of Romance,’ &c. [Ready. 


A romance of Wessex in the days of the Romans. Exciting and 

vividly presented. 

THE EXPLOITED WOMAN 
By JOSEPH KEATING, author of ‘ The Son of 
Judith,’ &c. [Next week. 

A well-known author who has read this novel considers it Mr. 
Keating’s best, and says: “If this novel doesn’t find a big public 
! shall be tempted to despair of finding a solution of the reading 
public's requirements.” 

THE OTHER END 
By R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 

This is Mr. Roberts’s new volume of wonderful supernatural 
stories, which is the talk of all literary circles at the present time. 
A full list of Cecil Palmer’s new Spring books will be sent 

post free on application, 


‘LONDON: CECIL PALMER 
(New address after March 15) 
49 Chandos Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


FORTHCOMING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Whirlwind 


By H. C. N. HARDINGE. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7/6 net. 


A picture of society ranging from the drawing-room of a duchess 
to dingy lodgings in Battersea and including scenes in the Conti- 
nental demi-mode. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Editor of ‘ Country Life.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7/6 net. 
Is the world man-sick? Are not after all wars, earthquakes, wrecks 
merely the effort of disgusted nature to rid itself of the human race— 
is the theme underlying Mr. Graham's book. 


The Ungrown-ups 
By “ RITA,” Author of “ The Iron Stair,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 7/6 net. 


The title of Mrs. Desmond Humphrey's latest book is appropriate, 
for she has more than fifty novels to her credit. 


Saturday Nights 
By F. W. THOMAS of the Daily News and Star. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 3/6 net. 


A second volume of Mr. Thomas’s witticisms compiled from his 
weekly articles. Written in the same style and with the same good 
humour as his delightful ‘‘ Extra Turns.” 


A Roof and Four Walls 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Crown 8vo, Paper, 3/6 net. 


The words of the play now being performed at the Apollo Theatre 
with Miss Phyilis Neilson-Terry in the leading part. 


Hypnotism and Treatment by 
Suggestion 


By ALBERT E. DAVIS, F.R.C.S., Ed. Fourth Edition revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5/- net. 

Dr. Davis has been an advocate of medical treatment by Hypnotism 

for thirty years and is an accepted authority on the subject. This 
oook gives an account of some of his cures. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Ltd. 
24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 


COWLINS 


48 PALL MALL, S.W.1 
A SOLDIER’S DIARY 


With a Preface by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice. 
RALPH SCOTT. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6/- 


This remarkable little book is in great demand. 
The Glasgow Citizen says: “‘ Is of exceptional interest 
and ought to be read by everyone.”’ 


FIRST ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE 


EDWARD SHANKS. 12/6 net. 


‘There is not an essay in the book which does not 
show independent judgment and critical acumen.”’— 
ArtHuR Waucu in The Daily Telegraph. 


DECORATIONS AND 
ABSURDITIES 


BOHUN LYNCH AND REGINALD 
BERKELEY 6/- net. 


‘* Contains a large collection of very good things ; the 
‘ decorations ’ and the ‘ absurdities ’ are worthy of each 
Westminster Gazette. 


COMBE HAMLET 


CHARLES WESTRON, author of ‘ Salty.’ 
7/6 net. 


“In ‘Combe Hamlet’ we have a novel in which 
humour flourishes both in dialogue and situation.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


DON CRISTOBAL 
ERNEST GOODWIN. 7/6 net. 


“* Anything more like a rollicking eight-reeler with 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks in ‘ the lead’ one could not 
imagine.’’—Glasgow Evening News. 


FIRE 
HOLLOWAY HORN 7/6 net. 


‘ The Neglected Fire ’ has for its subject the rivalry of 
two women for the man they both love. Mr. Horn has 
drawn these women with the insight and observation 
that mark all his work, and he is particularly happy in 
the second, Sylvia Desmond, a product of the under- 
world, 


LAST WEEK 


NORAH D. VINES. A brilliant First 
Novel. 7/6 net. 


COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


50 TITLES 

LATEST ISSUES 

The Prisoners of Hartling. 

The Research Magnificent. 
The Council of Seven. 
The Young Physician. 


J. D. Beresrorp. 
H. G. We tts. 
J. C. Swarrn. 
F. Brett Younc. 


iz 


| 
The Collapse of Homo Sapiens Be 
| NecLectep 
| 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL 


By VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated London News:—‘‘ Whether for continuous reading or 
desultory dipping into at bedtime, ‘ Memories of Travel’ is a book to 
keep in mind.” 


INTO THE EAST: Notes on Burma and Malaya 


By RICHARD CURLE, Author of ‘ face by A Book of Tra- 


vel and Reminiscence,’ etc. With a Preface by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extre Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [March 20.] of Paper edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper, and limited to 100 copies. F’cap. 
4to. net. { 


HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 


From the death of Theodosius I. to the death of Justinian 
(a.v. 395 to a.p. 565). By J. B. BURY. With Maps and Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


March 16. 


It is, moreover, a monument of erudition.” 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: Her Life and Works 


1861-1920. By E. M. TENISON, Author of ‘ Alastair Gordon, 
R.N.,’ ‘The Valiant Heart,’ etc. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Third Edition. Just Ready. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ATLAS OF 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY 


By THOMAS HEATH. With sixteen double-page Plates in 

colours and forty-seven Maps, Photos and Diagrams in the text. 

Size 7 by 103 inches. 15s. net. [ A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 

* Mr. Heath’s book, which has already run through two editions, 

** deals fully with its subject from the beginning, and in clear, 
simple language. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 
5s. net. Annual Subscriptions, 20s., post free. To be obtained 
through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


GAY & HANCOCK, LTD. 


Size lin. x 7gin. Cloth gilt, Coloured Wrapper. 15s. net. Postage 1s. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., etc. 
12 Mounted Plates in Colour, 8 Black-and-White Plates, and 9 Line 
Illustrations by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 
Spectator :—* One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a 
book, which ought to be on everybody’s shelves. . . . This is a 
book of unique charm.” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 1s. 


Beneficial and Mischievous 
By CANON THEODORE WOOD. 
Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 
8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 185 Text 
Illustrations. 10in. by 7}in. Cloth with Coloured Wrapper. 
Bookman:—* As for the book itself, with its very fine coloured 
one and black-and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can 
rdly speak too highly of the care which has evidently been taken 
over its production, and its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in 
these expensive days.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. 208. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 


THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 

Church Times:—* We congratulate Mr. Robb on having chosen a 
title for his book which accurately describes its contents . . . 
delightful as the book is.’ 

Educational Times:—‘‘ Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulat- 
ing, and wholesome volume.” 

Schoolmaster :—* We close the book with a sigh, for it is all too 


short. . . . It is an excellent book.” 
Aberdeen Press:—* The book is a delight from cover to cover.” 
A PRETTY QUAKER LOVE-STORY. 6s. net. 


BETTY FROM THE QUAKER CITY 
By MRS. ADA PITFIELD, 
Author of ‘ Breath of Scandal,’ etc., etc. 


Popular Reprints :— 

KOKORO. By LaFcap1o HEARN. 6s. net. 
Hearn’s most popular work on Japanese Inner Life. 
Timothy’s Quest. By KaTE DouGLas WiGGIN. 2/6 net, 
Rebecca. By KaTE DouGLas WIGGIN. 3/6 net. 
Psychology of the Boy. By F. A. SERVANTE, B.D. 1/6 net. 

Cloth 2/6 
Power Through Repose. By ANNIE Payson CALL. 3/6 net. 


London: Gay & Hancock, Ltd., 34 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 


GYLDENDAL 


Forthcoming Publications 


VICTORIA 


A New Novel by 


KNUT HAMSUN 


Author of 


Growth of the Soil,” &c. 
5/- net 


AMONG PYGMIES & GORILLAS. 
By H.R.H. PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN. An 
account of the Swedish Zoological Expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa, 1921. Demy 8vo. 80 Photogravure IIlus- 
trations. Two Maps. 25/- net 


FATE AND A MARIONETTE. 
By HANNA RION, Author of ‘‘ The Garden in the 
Wilderness,” Let’s Make a Flower Garden,’’ ‘‘ The 


Smiling Road,” &c. 7/6 net 
“MARRIED MISERY*’ and its Scandinavian 
Solution. 


By LORD BUCKMASTER and H. G. BECHMANN, 
Judge of the Municipal Court at Copenhagen. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net 


CONSCIOUSNESS, LIFE, AND THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION. 
By Dr. R. ERIKSEN, Lecturer on Philosophy at the 
University of Christiania. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


10/6 net 
GYLDENDAL 
11 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 


D. H. Lawrence 

Toucu AND Go: A Play with a “ Labour" interest. 3/6 net. 
A. E. (George Russell) 

THe RENEWAL OF YOUTH: An Essay. 1/- net. 
Viscount Harberton 


How To LenctHen Our Ears: An enquiry whether learn- 
ing from books does not lengthen the ears rather than the 
understanding. Cloth, 5/- net. 


Tchekhov 


My Lire AND OTHER STORIES: _ Translated S. S. Kotel- 
iansky and Gilbert Cannan, Cast, 3/6 net. 


Hamilton Fyfe 


Tue Kincpom, tHE Power AND THE GLORY: A Morality 
in three scenes, 3/6 net. 


Clifford Bax 
Op Kinc Core: A Play for Children in three Acts. 3/6 net. 
Andreieff 


To THE STARS: A Drama in four Acts. 3/6 net. AND IT 
Came TO Pass tHat THE Kinc was DeaD: a story of 
the Revoluticn. Cloth, 2/6 net. His EXxcgLiency THE 
GOVERNOR : A Story of the futility of Vengeance. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


Claude Houghton 

Jupas: A Tragedy in three Acts. 
Douglas Goldring 

THe SOLVENT: A Political Romance. 
H. R. Barbor 


AGaInst THE Rep Sky : Silhouettes of Revolution. 


2nd Edition. 3/6 net. 


Cloth, 3/6 net. 


Cloth, 3/6 net. 

Shaw Desmond sans 

My Country; A Play in four Acts. 3/6. 
Gertrude Ford 

| Lessons IN Verse Crart. Qnd Edition. 4/6. 


Graham House, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4 


= 
The Scotsman:— Professor Bury’s book was well worth writing. 
. . . His ‘History’ will never be superseded. So long as the ee 
English language continues to be read, its sonorous — its 
saturnine humour, its vivid portraiture will keep its place secure. ee 
SS = 
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CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING. 7/6 net 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Also Limited Edition of 250 copies on Hand-made Pape 
15/- net 
A Psychological Study of Casanova at the age of 55 


DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS. 6/-2net 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Also Limited Edition of 150 copies on Hand-made Paper 
10/6 net 
This story by the great De Maupassant was recently dis- 
covered and now appears for the first time. 


THE DOOM TRAIL. 7/6 net 
By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH 

A fine Historical Novel, full of danger and adventure in the 

days when America was young. 


SWALLOWED UP. 7/6 net 
By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW 
A Wonderful Story of Mystery and Excitement. Work, 


Meals, Bed—all are forgotten until you finish this Book. 


WANTED—A WIFE. 7/6 net 
By ALFREDO PANZINI 

Ginetto Sconer, self-made Millionaire, decides that he must 
have an heir. The application of his sound Business Prin- 
ciples to the wooing of Women earns for him many sur- 
prises, and for the reader many smiles. 

THE FOOL, By CHANNING POLLOCK 6/- net 
The Great Drama which is the Sensation of America. 


MEMORIES OF A SHIPWRECKED 


WORLD, 14/- net 
THE MEMOIRS OF COUNTESS KLEINMICHEL 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 30/- net 
By WALTER GEER. 

Author of ‘ Napoleon I.’ and ‘ Napoleon III.’ 

Walter Geer deals with men; he revitalises, recreates the 

people of Revolutionary France, with all their Passions, 

Ideals, Hatreds and Hopes. 


BRENTANO’S Ltd, 


2 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


In Convalescence 


It is most important that the nourish- 
ment given should be both appetising 
and easily digested. 


is a complete and highly nutritious food, 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour 
is agreeable even to the most fastidious 
and does not tire the palate, The ‘‘Allen- 
burys ”’ Diet quickly restores strength 
to the system and enables the convales- 
cent soon to return to everyday food. 


MADE 
A MINUTE 


BOLING WATER 
OnLy 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/- 
Write for free sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
The “ Allenburys”’ Diet is quite distinct 
from the “ Allenburys ”’ Foods for Infants. 


Company Meeting 
THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OR 
LONDON LIMITED 


Tue Annuat Meetinc of Proprietors was held 
Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1, on 
1923, The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C., in the chatr. 

The Chairman said: As the report and accounts i 
published and circulated, 1 wen will take 
1 will begin with the Revenue Account. The income from invest. 
ments amounted to £882,000 or £118,000 more than in the 
previous year, an expansion of 15} per cent. Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts were slightly better at £6,000 (I speak in round numbers) 
so that the total income amounted to £888,000. If I omit the 
Associated Equipment Company, every Company in which you 
had a substantial holding has paid a higher rate of dividend 
The Metropolitan District Railway Company paid 3 per cent. on 
its Ordinary Stock in place of 1 per cent. the year before. The 
London Electric and City and South London Railways both paid 
4 per cent. in place of 3 per cent. The London General Omnibus 
Company paid 84 per cent, free of tax in place of 8 per cent. free 
of tax, and the London and Suburban Traction Company paid 
5 per cent. on its Cumulative Preference Shares in place of 
34 per cent. the year before. Fortunately this general advancu: 
is due to some general cause and not to some accidental or tem. 
porary cause. It holds therefore the promise of being sustained, 
This general cause is the substantial fall in the working costs of 
each of the operating Companies and is attributable not to one 
but to many factors, the greater economy in management, lower 
rates of pay, cheaper prices of stores. 

On the expenditure side of the account, the movements which 
call for notice are: first the considerable reduction in the loss on 
exchange by 459,000, from £83,000 to £24,000 consequent upon 
the recovery of the American and Dutch exchanges during the 
last year; second, the discount of £1,600 on the redemption of 
£193,000 of the 6 per cent. Three-Year Secured Notes, which 
mature in this present year. Against this sum, however, must 
be set a saving in interest on these Notes. Your Board have 
decided to realize the collateral held against the whole £700,000 
of these Notes and pay them off. The appreciation in the value 
of the securities held enables this transaction to be carried ow 
with advantage to your Company’s position. The third item 
which deserves comment is the setting aside of £60,000 to special 
reserve for the equalization of interest on the 6 per cent. First 
Cumulative Income Debenture Stock, and 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds. This, added to the £26,242 set aside in the previous 
year, makes altogether £86,242 available for this purpose. In 
the first half of the present year the full 3 per cent. on the 
Income Bonds was not paid. The fall in expenses of the operating 
companies was quite gradual at first, and only gathered momen- 
tum in the second half of the year. As a result, your Company’s 
income for the first half was not equal to that for the second 
half and your Directors felt that under the circumstances it was 
desirable that a substantial sum should be set aside to avoid, as 
far as possible, any like fluctuation of income in the future, 
impairing the interest distribution upon these two classes of 
securities. After paying therefore altogether 5 per cent. upon the 
6 per cent. Income Bonds for the year, and setting aside this 
sum of £60,000 to special reserve, there remains a sum of, 
approximately, £49,000, which is carried forward. 

Although from the accident of an uneven distribution of income 
over the year we have just failed to pay the full interest on tne 
6 per cent. Income Bonds, the last year has been the most satis- 
factory which your Company has experienced since its inception, 
and I am hopeful, if competition on the streets does not become 
too severe, that a better fortune than that which has marked 
your record in past years is in store for you, and that without 
great and disturbing changes we may make slow and steady 
progress towards a sound and assured financial position. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet, investments are lower by 
£206,000, at £15,057,000. This is due to the sale of £250,000 
of London Electric Debenture Stock for the purpose of redeeming 
a first portion of the 6 per cent. Three-Year Notes, as already 
explained, and to the liquidation of the Gearless Motor Omnibus 
Company, in which you had a holding. The assets of this 
Company were purchased outright by the London General Omni- 
bus Co. Loans and interest receivable were less by £770,000, at 
£345,000, while on the other side of the account temporary loans 
were less by £190,000, at £910,000. 

When last I spoke to you I suggested that the time had come 
when it was necessary, if your Company were to play an effective 
part in London transport, that there should be a reorganisation 
and reconstruction of your finances. The matter engaged our 
earnest attention and we had recourse to the best advice that we 
could get. Yet, almost while we were discussing and canvassing 
the possibilities of the situation, it changed. First, the Income 
Tax was reduced by Is. in the £, which alleviated the burden 
of the securities which could claim their interest payments free 
of tax. Then the foreign exchanges began to move in favour of 
this country, and another heavy drain upon our resources was 
stayed. We have, as a result, been able in this last half-year 
once more to meet the interest on the Income Bonds in full. 


The usual resolutions were put and carried. 
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Company Meeting 


HARRODS LTD. 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of Harrods Ltd. was 
held on the 7th inst. in London. 

‘Sir Woodman Burbidge, Bt., who presided, said that the 
result of the past year’s trading was a net profit of £484,000, being 
an increase of £284,000 as compared with the previous year. A 
pleasing feature in connexion with this increase was that it was 
not confined to any one particular branch of the company’s opera- 
tions—Brompton-road, their house in Manchester, and Swan and 
Edgar had all contributed to the increase. Prices of all classes 
of goods and merchandise had during the year reached a firmer 
level of stabilization. Until there could be a further decrease in 
the cost of production prices were likely to remain about their 
present level. The business this year at Brompton-road showed 
an increased turnover as compared with the previous year, and 
the number of customers served there during the past year showed 
the largest increase in the history of the company from whatever 
standpoint the comparison was made. One reason why Harrods 
were able to report such a phenomenal increase was because the 
quality and value of their merchandise successfully stood the com- 
parison of the most discriminating public. The number of the 
account customers was increasing very substantially every year. 
This was no doubt due, not only to the quality and value of all their 
goods and merchandise, but to the excellent service given and the 
prompt and frequent deliveries made. The organization dealing 
with country orders, which formed an important portion of their 
trade, had recently been still further enlarged, so that they were 
better prepared than ever to give prompt and satisfactory service 
in this department. 

With reference to taxation, it was to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment would have effected such economies in national expenditure 
as would enable further reductions to be made this year in both 
Imperial and local taxation. As a result of the burden of rates 
and taxes the nation had had to carry since the war, trade had 
suffered severe depression, so that any relief of this burden would 
give an added stimulus to trade revival, and strengthen the 
national effort to secure, in competition with other nations, our 
share of the trade of the world. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that the gross 
profit, which amounted to £1,833,307, or an increase of £251,374, 
had only been exceeded on two previous occasions in the history 
of the company—in the years 1920 and 1921. This increase, of 
course, was due to the increased trade and to the fact that the 
necessity for stock depreciation had been much less than in the 
previous year. The stock at Brompton-road and Kendal Milne, 
Manchester, which totalled £1,091,252, showed a reduction of 
£138,731. The number of times the company were now turning 
over their stocks per annum was showing a very satisfactory 
increase, and last year they had the best rate of turnover they had 
had for many years. The financial position never was as strong 
as it was to-day, the company having a total of actual cash and 
Government and other trustee investments of £813,673. The 
directors proposed to pay a final dividend of 5} per cent. on the 
’ Ordinary shares, making 8 per cent. for the year, and to carry 
forward £37,535. As to the associated companies, the trading 
results of Dickins and Jones, both as to increased turnover and 
increased net profits, were entirely satisfactory, the net profits 
being more than double those of the previous year. Now that 
the new building was practically completed, their directors looked 
forward with confidence to increased trade and profits. The busi- 
ness of Swan and Edgar had been entirely reorganized, with the 
result that it was now quite up to date, and was giving excellent 
value. Judging from the rapid increase in the number of new 
customers, the improvements were very much appreciated. 

He did not want to indulge in prophecy, but he would risk the 
opinion that—especially if the forthcoming Budget had a pleasant 
surprise in store and announced a further relief of the burden of 
taxation and the present satisfactory relationship between capital 
and labour continued—the directors would be in a position to 
Present better results for the financial year ending January 31, 
1924, than those for the year just completed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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‘“ Whenever we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without 
risk of injury to cell-tissue, we will have conquered infectious disease.’’—Lorp LIsTER. 


Menace of Typhus Plague 


Britain’s Danger 


president of the Royal College of Phy- 

sicians, Lord Dawson of Penn, physician 
to the King, Sir William Hale-White, president 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, and Sir 
Anthony A. Bowlby, president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, we are threatened with a plague 
of typhus this spring and summer. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter they have written 
to the Chairman of the British Red Cross Society : 


\ CCORDING to Sir Humphrey Rolleston, 


‘* While the scourges of smallpox, typhus, 
cholera, and other epidemic diseases have 
so far not grown to great dimensions, they 
nevertheless threaten a distinct peril with 
the approach of spring and the presence 
of the deadly Mediterranean mosquito, one 
of the worst carriers of disease known.”’ 


A typhus epidemic may well exceed in horror the 
devastating epidemic of influenza, which in 1918- 
1919 carried away over 250,000 lives in the 
British Isles. It respected neither rank, wealth, 
age or privilege. Peers and peasants, rich and 
poor, young and old, all furnished their victims 
by the thousands. Had ‘ Yadil ’ been used in every 
home, we should have had to deplore less than 
five thousand deaths, instead of the 250,000 
which influenza caused. 


Happily, several hundred doctors gave to their 
patients the benefit of ‘ Yadil.’ And the foregoing 
statement is made on the strength of their re- 
ports, to be found in the ‘ Yadil Book.’ Anyone 
reading this medical evidence cannot fail ‘+o 
wonder how it is that articles still appear in the 
Press that there is no cure for nor preventive of 
influenza. 


‘ Yadil ’ is equally specific against typhus, Asiatic 
cholera, smallpox, malaria, just as in pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, measles, and other micro-organic 
infections. 


‘ Yadil’ attacks the root-cause of disease within 
the body and destroys it, without the slightest in- 
jury to the most delicate internal organs. It never 
makes a wrong diagnosis. 


The demand for ‘ Yadil’ is increasing at a rapid 
pace and at the first sign of an epidemic we shall 
be overwhelmed with orders. Hundreds of thou- 


Send me your name and address and I will post you 
a free booklet on ‘ Yadil’ 


sands will be unable to obtain supplies. The 
laggards will, as they always do, suffer for their 
lack of foresight and inability to act in good time. 
Everyone of the readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
could obtain now a supply of ‘ Yadil’ sufficient 
to safeguard two or three people for three 
months. We have it on the best medical authority 
that at any moment typhus may appear. No 
blockade can keep away the myriads of typhus 
germs. 


The preventive treatment is simple. One tea- 
spoonful of ‘ Yadil’ in two of any beverage, 
swallowed quickly, during the morning meal, 
whenever the weather is damp, chilly, cold, 
cloudy, two or three ‘ Yadil’ Pills when going 
to crowded places, theatres, dinners, dances, 
meetings. As a safeguard against hoarseness 
one or two Pastilles. 


A pint bottle of ‘ Yadil’ costs only 9/6, a bottle 
of 500 pills 9/6, and a tin of pastilles 1/-. So 
that for the small sum of 20/- two or three people 
can be safeguarded against typhus, influenza, 
colds, throat troubles, pneumonia, bronchitis, for 
three months. This is really the cheapest form 
of health and life insurance, and the only true one 
at that. 


Order a supply immediately from your chemist, 
secure a copy of the ‘ Yadil Book,’ which is sent 
on receipt of the card round every 6 oz. and larger 
sizes, and you can defy typhus or any other 


infection. 


‘ Yadil’ is prepared under my personal supervision by Messrs. Clement 
& Johnson, Limited, Research Medical Chemists, 19 Sicilian Avenue, 
London, W.C.1. It is obtainable through all chemists and stores, 
in amber bottles, under corn-coloured wrappers, with name, size, 
and price plainly printed. 

60z. 3/6. Pint 9/6. Quart 17/-. A copy of THe Yapm Book is 
sent post free in return for the card wrapped round each bottle. 

* Yadil’ is equally effective in all diseases affecting live stock, such as 
bovine tuberculosis, contagious abortion, Johne’s disease, distemper, 
and other dog diseases, cholera and roup in poultry, snuffles in 
rabbits, bee disease. This further proves that so-called diseases are 
merely symptoms of one common disorder—internal infection—which 
‘ Yadil’ clears away entirely. Please do not order direct if you can 
get it direct from your chemist as I am ill-equipped to handle orders 
by post, besides increasing cost of postage, which is 9d. for 6 oz., 
1/- for the pint, and 1/3 for the quart. If your chemist is sold out 
he will quickly get it for you. All wholesalers stock it. 
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The 


Business Outlook 


10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


March 1, 1923. 

T has been rather a colourless week in business 
| erates with nothing very exciting or inspiring in 
its programme. Time was when the rejection of the 
Lausanne Treaty by the Turks would have aroused 
some interest, but in these days the apathetic firmness 
of markets is hardly ruffled by such incidents. Little 
importance was attached by the City to the Govern- 
ment’s defeats at the by-elections, the whole matter 
being attributed to the housing problem, which has been 
allowed to drift into such an impossible position that no 
human Government could be expected to handle it with- 
out hurting any folks’ feelings. In the meantime trade 
improves steadily though very slowly, money continues 
to fluctuate between bare sufficiency and moderate strin- 
gency, revenue and expenditure figures are good, and 
the state of affairs on the Continent, if full of uncom- 
fortable possibilities, also brings this country many 
orders. A rush of new issues before Easter is talked 
of, with whisky and drapery in the van. 


AMERICA’S CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 


In view of the demand in certain American quarters 
that the United States should grow its own rubber in 
territory to be acquired for that purpose, the latest 
figures of rubber imports and consumption in that 
country are specially interesting. According to statis- 
_tics compiled by the National City Bank Trade Record, 
the United States now consumes 75 per cent. of the 
world’s output of rubber, and has quadrupled its con- 
sumption since the beginning of the war, the world’s 
production trebling in the same period. In the fiscal 
year of 1914 (which ends in June) U.S. imports of 
crude rubber amounted to 131 million Ibs., and for 
1922 totalled 568 million Ibs. ; in 1914 the world’s pro- 
duction was 120,000 tons, from which figure it rose to 
344,000 tons in the record year of 1920. Restriction 
by growers brought about a reduction of the output to 
209,000 tons in 1921. Rubber manufactures of the 
United States were valued by the industrial census 
for 1920 at $1,137 millions, which compares with $203 
millions for 1910. Automobile tyres are the largest 
single item, and form about half of the rubber manu- 
factures exported. 


NORTHERN TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


It is reported from Copenhagen that the Danish 
Government has decided to send to Moscow a com- 
mission of three experts, who are to discuss the 
resumption of economic intercourse between the two 
countries, and to conclude, if possible, a commercial 
agreement. This is interesting news, as Denmark 
has maintained up to now an attitude of unfriendly 
neutrality towards Russia, no representative of the 
Soviet authorities having been allowed to establish his 
domicile in the country. It is evident that the severe 


depression prevailing in Denmark is forcing her 
Government to relinquish a policy dictated by senti- 
ment, and it would not be surprising, if the greater 
realism displayed in this respect by Norway and 
Sweden, had something to do with this change of 
mind. The Stockholm authorities certainly are anxious 
to secure a stronger hold upon the Russian market, 
and an official delegation, sent some time ago to 
Petrograd and Moscow, has returned in a rather hope- 
ful frame of mind, though without having achieved 
any results. There are still many impediments to 
overcome before commerce with Russia can enter on a 
smoother course. The Russians are not easy to deal 
with, as shown by the difficulties in the way of a com- 
mercial treaty with Finland, negotiations of which 
have been pending for months. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


French commercial aviation has developed rapidly 
since its inauguration in 1920. The various French 
air lines increased the distance flown in 1922 to more 
than four times the mileage recorded in 1920, and 
carried last year more than ten times the number of 
passengers and quantity of merchandise and mail that 
were transported jn 1920. Figures showing the 
growth of civil aviation in France have been received 
by the Bankers Trust Company, of New York, from 
its French Information service, as follows : 


1922 1921 1920 
Distance covered (miles) - 2,196,840 1,459,142 529,454 
Passengers caried 14,397 9,427 1,379 
Goods carried (Ibs.) 1,165,260 366,278 105,820 
Mail carried (Ibs.) 90,580 20,858 8,635 


The total length of the various aerial routes now in 
operation exceeds 6,200 miles. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE 


Import figures for November, long delayed through 
tariff complications, have now been published and, 
compared with November, 1921, are nearly 40 per 
cent. higher; the excess of exports for the month was 
$86 millions, or much the same as in October, when 
the export trade experienced a sudden recovery. Ex- 
ports for January were good, 21.4 per cent. above a 
year ago; and taking the seven months of the fiscal 
year, which begins in July, exports are $121 millions 
greater than in the corresponding seven months of 
1920-21. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Interest disbursements of £15 millions resulted in a 
surplus of less than a million for the week ended March 

. Departmental advances were increased by £214 
millions, and £14 millions were borrowed from the 
Bank; Treasury Bonds brought in £4 millions, and 
although £? million came from Savings Certificates, 
£14 millions of these were repaid. ‘‘ Advances ”’ 
were thus higher by £23 millions, but as Treasury 
Bills were decreased by nearly £25} millions, the 
Floating Debt is lower by £24 millions. The actual 
receipts from Income Tax are less than £12 millions 
below the estimate for the whole financial year, and 
in the week revenue from Stamps passed the anti- 
cipated figure. The estimates of the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments were received with moderate 
satisfaction ; they showed a big saving as against last 
year’s estimates, but most of it was due to the elimina- 
tion of such matters as compensation to railway 
companies. At the same time it is recognized that 
the Government and the officials concerned are work- 
ing manfully for economy; and though every million 
saved makes the next million more difficult, taxpayers 


are confident that there is still plenty of scope. 
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SOUND FINANCE AND SOUND MONEY 
By HartLey WITHERS 


} HEN we call a thing ‘‘ sound,’’ what we 
W usually mean is that it is in accordance with 
the opinions and ideals which we ourselves 
cherish. A sound opinion is one with which we agree 
and a sound policy one of which we approve. There 
is, consequently, always a certain amount of suspicion 
attached to the use of the word as it inevitably to a 
a certain extent begs the question. 

On the lips of the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
word sound as applied to finance, seems to mean the 
policy of drastic debt redemption. Mr. Baldwin was 
on Tuesday addressing the annual conference of a 
Women’s Parliamentary Committee of the National 
Unionist Association. The occasion gave him an 
opportunity for some pleasantly humorous remarks in 
his slightly cynical vein, as, for instance, when he told 
his audience that women learnt from their husbands to 
discount promises and from their daily dealings with 
the shopkeeper, the value of money; and that women 
were consequently a very difficult problem for the 
glib-tongued demagogue to deal with; also that the 
ninepence for fourpence type of politics was exploded 
everywhere and wherever women predominate that 
must be the case, as woman was naturally a less trust- 
ful animal than man. 

Coming to the question of national finance, Mr. 
Baldwin pointed out that after all National Accounts 
are only household accounts writ large, that the same 
principles apply to both, namely, the principles of 
living within your income and paying your debts, and 
that though people often talk as if sound finance only 
mattered to bankers and the City of London, it was, 
in fact, an essential matter to the whole State and to 
all its members. On the expenditure side the two 
principal charges were the cost of carrying on the 
services of the country and the interest that we have 
to pay on the enormous debts accumulated during the 
war. After referring to the evidences of a genuine 
attempt to cut down expenditure in the Civil Service 
Estimates just presented, the Chancellor very truly 
observed that we have to see that the efforts made are 
not diminished and if we cannot expect to go on cut- 
ting at recent pace we can go on until there is no more 
to cut. That would leave the debt side of expenditure, 
on which relief could only be obtained by redeeming 
debt. ‘* Therefore, I think,’’ the Chancellor con- 
tinued, ‘‘ it is the duty of the country to get to work as 
soon as it can and pay off its debts.”’ 

Sound finance, thus interpreted, is not likely to be 
accepted with anything like unanimity as the last word 
in fiscal wisdom. Echoes are still heard of the 
rumblings which last year were so general and so 
effective, contending that as long as there is wide- 
spread trade depression and unemployment, the best 
thing for the Chancellor to do is to relieve taxation at 
all costs, and, as for debt redemption, to leave that un- 
grateful task to posterity which will have owed so 
much to the great financial effort made by the present 
generation during the course of the war. These were 
specious arguments, specious enough at least to 
prevail upon the late Government, which brought in 
a Budget proposing to meet all sinking funds out of 
borrowed money, a cowardly proposal which has hap- 
pily been defeated by big mistakes on both sides of the 
National Accounts made by the estimating officials. It 
is certainly true that times of depression and unem- 
ployment call for most drastic economy with regard 
to all the objects on which the Government spends our 
money, with the one exception of debt redemption. 
Any waste or any unnecessary expenditure that can be 
found in the case of defence or of the so-called social 
services which the State renders, is at all times a crime 
and a blunder, and more especially so during periods 
of depression. But money that is collected from the 
taxpayers for the redemption of debt evidently and 
from the nature of the case cannot be wasted. It is 


collected from the population as a whole, most of 
which consists of comparatively thriftless folk, and it 
is handed over by the process of debt redemption either 
to the thrifty private debt holders who will certainly 
re-invest it and so will place it at the disposal of jn. 
dustry, or to banks and other dealers in credit whose 
resources will be to that extent unlocked, whose balance 
sheets will be to that extent lightened and whose 
power to finance industry will be to that extent in- 
creased and improved. The need of industry for cheap 
capital and the close connexion of this problem with 
that of unemployment, are shown by the Government’s 
effort to cheapen capital for industry by providing its 
guarantee under the Trade Facilities Act. Its efforts 
in this respect seem to have resulted in many cases in 
the securing of capital by railways and other institu. 
tions which would certainly have been able to acquire 
it, though not quite so cheaply, without the assistance 
of the Government. When the Treasury takes our 
money from us to redeem debt, it is stimulating the 
flow of capital in a much more satisfactory manner by 
paying off genuine holders of gilt-edged securities and 
compelling them to re-invest the money by placing it at 
the disposal of borrowers at home and abroad. 

Mr. Baldwin laid great stress upon the effect of the 
funding of our debt to America in strengthening the 
financial position of this country in America and in the 
rest of the world. He claimed that the practical effect 
of this strengthening of our credit is that it makes this 
country the one in the world in which other countries 
have the greatest confidence, believing it to be the one 
where honest finance is always practised and where 
capital is secure. ‘* The consequence will be that we 
shall tend to draw into this country the savings of 
people in other countries who desire to see their nest 
egg in a country with a stable currency and a country 
with an honest and clean financial administration.’’ To 
England also will come people who are in search of 
capital and thus, if the Chancellor’s expectations are 
fulfilled, we shall be able to revive the old profitable 
system which we pursued for so many years before 
the war, of being at once the world’s safe deposit and 
its accommodating bankers, lending it its own money 
and making a pleasant double profit, receiving pay- 
ment from it for taking care of its own money and for 
lending it. At the same time it is essential for this 
purpose that we should also feed the capital fund which 
we ourselves provide, for without a great distribution 
of capital to quicken trade where its chariot wheels 
are dragging, revival must inevitably go at a snail’s 
pace. 

On the same day a meeting was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, at which the Executive Committee of 
Sound Currency Association presented its report, and 
an interesting discussion followed. In this case 
‘* sound currency ’’ appears to be interpreted to mean 
the gold standard, restored with its old time machinery, 
the use of which had been practically proved as capable 
at least of performing its functions, though by no 
means to the satisfaction of all parties as the objurga- 
tions of its many critics have at all times proved. In 
this case also it seems likely that City opinion will on 
the whole endorse the views of the Association, at any 
rate in broad outline if not in their detailed application 
as developed by some of the speakers at the meeting. 
Mr. D. M. Mason, for example, seemed to be laying 
stress on the necessity for making use of the hand- 
some surplus which is already seen to be in hand for 
the current fiscal year by redeeming currency notes. 
It is surely a more businesslike policy to use the realized 
surplus for the redemption of interest bearing debt 
leaving the currency notes to come in for redemption 
as they have now been doing for many months past. 

The most interesting contribution to the discussion, 
however, was made by Sir George Paish, who in pro- 
posing a resolution to the effect that when parity of 
exchange has been attained between the pound and the 
dollar, ‘‘ the way will then have been opened up for 
an effective gold standard,’’ stated that in his own 
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opinion the resolution should have been made very 
much stronger and that the time was already ripe for 
complete restoration of the gold standard. Sir George 
argued that, the United States being already gorged 
with gold, there would be no reason to fear demands 
from that quarter upon our stock of the metal if the 
prohibition upon exports except under licence were 
withdrawn. There is certainly a good deal to be said 
in favour of this contention, and it is extremely inter- 
esting as showing that Sir George Paish is at last 
recovering, at least with regard to this country, that 
optimism of his which in the days before the war was 
so often questioned and so often proved to be right. 
But it is perhaps safer not to go out of our way to 
adopt heroic measures of this kind when, as things are, 
our financial condition is making very comfortable 
progress in the right direction. The policy of waiting 
until the pound returns to par and further shows its 
ability to stay there or in that neighbourhood through a 
considerable time, is more humdrum than Sir George’s 
dashing proposal, but seems more likely to fit in with 
the world’s present need for gentle restoratives. 


INVESTMENT POINTS AND POINTERS 


E are nearing the time when Budget possibili- 
ties usually become a serious consideration in 


several markets. This year nobody seems to 
expect much in the way of remission of excise duties, 
but there will undoubtedly be disappointment if the 
income tax is not again reduced. It is noticeable that 
practically all well-secured fixed interest stocks stand 
at near to the highest quotations of last year, which is 
not to be wondered at in view of the prospect that, once 
the fiscal year is safely navigated without change in 
Bank rate, money conditions should remain easy at least 
until the autumn. If, then, we have an investors’ 
budget there ought, barring accidents, to be progress to 
a still higher level for fixed interest stocks, 

The notification last week of the first annual drawing 
at par for redemption of Bonds of the Chinese Govern- 
ment 1912 5 per cent. Gold Loan serves also as a 
reminder of the utility of this stock as a relatively high 
yielding investment, reasonably well secured. At about 
76 the gross return is about 6} per cent., irrespective of 
redemption in the event of an early drawing. A mixing 
of these with Tata Iron 7 per cent. debentures at 94, and 
Workman Clark 7 per cent. debentures at 89 should suit 
the investor who does not object to some risk provided 
there is considerable scope for capital appreciation as 
well as high income return. 

The Home industrial markets continue to reflect the 
advent one after the other of various sections to the 
convalescent stage following the ill-effects of the post- 
war malaise. Just as last week I mentioned the inad- 
visability of followit.g the rise in sections of the market 
which appear to have run too far ahead, so, conversely, 
I think a little consideration might now be given to the 
most hard-hit industries, which seem to have turned the 
corner. The coming of spring should help the motor 
trade, and we know prices -f materials are rising in the 
States. Colliery shares have already had a sharp 
upward twist, but shipping offers possibilities—the 
soundest companies, of course, such as Cairn Line and 
Indo-China. Revival of trade in India should help the 
last-named concern. 

Road-making and material-supplying companies’ 
shares are attracting attention. Some of these already 
appear to have sufficiently appreciated in price, but Asso- 
ciated Cement still offer considerable scope. Last 
year’s results will probably not show up well, but I hear 
that the S.mpany has a very remunerative contract in 
connexion with the making of the great Watling Street 
highway (through Kert) under Government, which pro- 
vides for free delivery to the Company’s works of the 
old road material. 

Apropos of my remarks last week on Underground 
‘‘A” Ordinary Shares, a Stock Exchange friend tells 


me the Market wants to know the answer to the follow- 
ing problem : 

If ‘‘ A” share capital is entitled to one-third, and the 
410 Ordinary share capital to two-thirds of surplus 
profits, what are the 1,200,000 ‘‘ A” 1s. shares worth 
apiece if the 500,000 Ordinary £10 shares are con- 
sidered by the market to be worth their present price 
of 65s. ? 

500,000 x 65s. 
My answer is = 138. 6d., but the 
2 X 1,200,000 
Market prices the ‘‘ A” shares at gs. 6d., apparently 
having overlooked the fact that, as the ‘‘ A” capital 
gets at least half as much as ‘‘ B” (Ordinary) it should, 
in total, be worth half as much. The fact that there are 
large cumulative arrears on the Ordinary makes no dif- 
ference, as such arrears are specifically earmarked to 
come out of the two-thirds of surplus, whereas the ‘‘ A” 
shares are entitled to the whole of the one-third. The 
‘*A” shares should be worth about one-fifth the price 
of the Ordinary. 

The possibilities of a mining investment are well illus- 
trated by an example brought to my notice by a friendly 
jobber last week. ‘‘ Prestea” Block ‘‘ A” is a West 
African gold mine with plenty of good grade ore opened 
up, but of a refractory character, and giving only a 
poor recovery to ordinary cyanidation—much the same 
experience as formerly at the Cam and Motor in 
Rhodesia. It is claimed, however, that this difficulty is 
completely solved by the process of the Minerals 
Separation Company, and that, consequently, on the 
mine dump alone there is more than enough profit 
extractable to cover the debentures. The issued 
amount of these is £50,000, they bear interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent., are repayable in five annual instal- 
ments at 120 per cent. commencing June 30 next, and 
are priced at about 80, though, of course, not very easy 
to obtain. Other speculations with somewhat similar 
attractions are Mexican Corporation 10% Convertible 
Notes redeemable at 120 per cent. in four annual instal- 
ments commencing September 30, 1924, or, alterna- 
tively, at holders’ option convertible into shares at par 
on specified dates prior to March 31, 1924. Present 
price about 101. Colombian -Corporation £1 (15s. 
paid) Preference Shares entitled to half the annual 
divisible profits until 100 per cent. (free of tax) has been 
paid on them, and, thereafter, to 12} per cent. non- 
cumulative preferential dividend. Present price 13s. 

It would, I think, be difficult to make a better selec- 
tion of three prior-charge mining securities as a lock-up 
speculation for capital increment. 


H. R. W. 


New Issues 


D. & W. Murray. Subscriptions will be invited on 
Monday next for 350,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence shares of £1 each at par. The present company 
was incorporated in 1897 to acquire a concern founded 
in 1853 and carries on business of merchants, ware- 
housemen and manufacturers in the chief towns of Aus- 
tralia and also in London and Manchester. The pros- 
pectus is clear and informing, though it would have been 
improved by giving the balance sheet in full, and on the 
company’s past record the shares offered look like a 
sound industrial investment. 


Spencer (Melksham). Capital, £200,000, in 150,000 
10 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares of 4/1 
and 500,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 2s. Issue of 
£150,000 7 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures at 
984 and 150,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares at par. 
The debentures will be redeemed on or before April 1, 
1953, by means of an annual Sinking Fund, to be 
applied in redeeming the debentures by annual draw- 
ings at 1024, or by purchase in the market at or below 
that price. Power is also reserved to redeem the 
whole of the debentures at 102} after April 1, 1933, on 
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six months’ notice. The Company acquires the un- 
dertaking and certain assets of the business of Spencer 
und Co., Ltd., Engineers and Founders, of Melksham, 
Wiltshire. The prospectus is not very clear as to the 
financial position of the concern to be acquired, but its 
profits are shown for five years and have fluctuated 
considerably. 


Bagracote Tea. Issue of 11,356 Ordinary ‘shares of 
£1 each at £1 7s. 6d. per share and 2,010 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each at par ; vendor 
consideration £°76,634 in 53,644 Ordinary and 22,990 
Preference shares. The properties comprise 2,424 
acres planted with tea and 3,699 acres of waste land, 
etc. Average profits for eleven years to 1921 have 
been £13,327 per annum, equivalent to about 16 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares after allowing for the 
Preference dividend. These average profits are helped 
by two specially good years, not offset by a loss of 
£8,106 for 1920. The issue looks hopeful and was 
speedily taken up. 


Malacca Rubber. To repay £150,000 Seven Year 
Notes and to provide additional working capital 
171,306 Ordinary shares of £1 each -were offered at 
£1 tos. per share. In eight years to 1919 the Com- 
pany paid a total dividend of 264 per cent. tax free 
on Ordinary capital; for 1920 a profit of £6,173 
was obtained and for 1921 a loss of £39,253 
resulted. Final figures for 1922 have not yet 
been completed; the estimated profit for 1923 
is £76,970, from which, however, would have 
to be deducted interest on Debenture Stock and 
interest on Seven Year Notes to May 31. In calculat- 
ing the possible Ordinary dividend, allowance must be 
made for the fact that Preference dividends are in 
arrear since December 31, 1919. Past performances 
of the Company and immediate prospects of the rubber 
growing industry led te heavy applications for the 
shares. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


“T° HE Stock Exchange regards with composure 
[ the threat of improvement in trade throughout 
the country. We have been told so often during 

the past six months that trade is about to struggle to 
its feet, that the blue sky is beginning to appear on 
the horizon, that there is a cloud of orders the size of 
a man’s hand in sight, that all indications point to a 
more cheerful state c affairs in commerce and in 
industry, that we have rather begun to take these state- 
ments as more or less a matter of course, and 
look for them to be made at public dinners and other 
functions where the politicians sing the praises of their 


hosts and of their parties. Every now and then, when, 


half-a-million War Loan comes to the market and prices 
in the Consol group begin to look a little heavy, we 
are told that capital is being withdrawn from Stock 
Exchange securities with a view to its being utilized 
in trade, and that manufacturers want the money for 
the completing of fresh factories, the development of 
existing plant and all the hopeful paraphernalia which 
attend upon the hum of industry. 

Everyone would be only too thankful to see trade and 
commerce bucking up. Everyone is glad enough to 
have evidence of improvement such as is afforded by 
the capital results achieved by commercial firms like 
Harrods, Barkers, Whiteleys and several score of 
others, although the improvement may owe something 
to the fact that stocks have not had to be written down 
so drastically nor allowance to be made as liberally, 
as last year, for losses incurred over purchases of 
goods at too high a figure. Nevertheless, the post-war 
slump is over, we congratulate ourselves, and so long 
as trade does not revive too quickly, making over large 
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demands upon money invested in Stock Exchange 
securities, the City will be satisfied enough. People 
are already asking whether they ought to sell their 
Conversion Loan lest there should be such an awaken. 
ing in trade as would necessitate a rise in the Bank 
Rate, and a general calling in of money for employ- 
ment commerce. There seems to be little ‘‘ fear ” of 
this at present, and the way in which Home Railway 
stocks, for instance, have gone ahead during the past 
week is symbolical of the readiness of buyers to put 
money into sound stocks of the first or second class 
order. 

Every one of the London electric lighting companies 
has raised its dividend for 1922. Those of us who 
have been in close touch with every phase of this indus- 
try for the last five-and-twenty years can remember no 
such records for profit as 1922 produced. Costs were 
falling, and heavily falling, all the time: prices charged 
for power and current were lowered, but not in pro- 
portion to expenses. And consumption grew; cus- 
tomers multiplied like rabbits in Australia. The gas 
companies did their electric competitors a brilliant turn 
by setting up the therm as a unit and their customers’ 
backs as a consequence. Electricity has had a banner 
year. It may even be wondered whether the success 
has not a little turned the heads of certain boards of 
directors who, careless (or defiant) of the modern 
political tendencies, are dividing profits on that grand 
scale which one hopes may not prove provocative. 

Lines of various stocks are changing hands in 
wholesale fashion. I know of £300,000 stock, in a 
famous industrial company, that was taken firm by 
three Stock Exchange people one afternoon, and the 
whole lot placed, amongst permanent investors, within 
a couple of days. There was no prospectus; just the 
bare, but satisfying particulars such as appeal to the 
man out for safety and six per cent. Borrowers need 
have no qualms in coming to the House these days, 
always provided they have sound stuff to offer as 
security. With that, they can get what money they 
require, and with ease. 

Janus 


Money and Exchange 


The return to ease at the beginning of the month, 
owing to the disbursement of Government interest, was 
shortlived and the market very soon had to resume 
borrowing operations at the Bank of England. Dis- 
count rates, however, remained steady at the lower 
level established last week, being kept down by the 
general expectation that as soon as the current quartet 
is over, it will be the business of the Government, rather 
than of the market, to provide the necessary margin 
of credit by borrowing from the Bank. _ Foreign ex- 
changes were steady and uninteresting, Berlin show- 
ing a small improvement while sterling fell back 
slightly in New York. 


Review 


Financial Policy of Czecho-Slovakia during the 
First Year of its History. By Dr. Alois Rasin, 
Minister of Finance for Czecho-Slovakia. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


ZECHO-SLOVAKIA has won many distinctions 

in its crowded young life. It was the first country 
in Europe to balance its Budget after the war and to 
take other practical measures for remedying the chaotic 
condition of its currency ; this chaos, however, was in its 
case a legacy of alien rule, so that its statesmen were 
not obliged to pretend it was inevitable. Czecho 
Slovakia is also one of the few States that has produced 
a great Prime Minister during the present crisis and the 
only one that has produced a really great Finance 
Minister, who is the author of the book now before us, 
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which sets forth, simply and quietly, his tremendous 
achievement in establishing the Czecho-Slovakian crown 
so firmly amid the general currency chaos of Europe 
that his action may be criticized as too hasty and too 
drastic, and as having inflicted severe depression on his 
country’s trade. And yet now that Czecho-Slovakia 
has taken her stand with Great ‘Britain, France, Italy, 
and Belgium, as guarantor of Austria, the organizer of 
her financial strength might well afford to smile at 
criticism which blames him for having built too fast. 
But in the meantime the hand of a Communist fanatic 
has laid him low and so his book, like his life and his 
work, is at once a triumph and a tragedy. His preface, 
written in November, 1922, ends on a note of hope and 
confidence—‘‘ faith,” it says, ‘‘ in the omnipotence of 


the State, as engendered by the war and by the doctrines | 


preaching class dictatorship, is on the wane, while 
respect for individual activity, self-help, generous emu- 
lation and personal efficiency is on the increase. The 
unrest in the minds of the population is subsiding, the 
plans for the future grow simple and more lucid with 
the disappearance of the demagogy with which they had 
been fraught before. A few fortresses, though half 
demolished, may yet continue flying the old flags; but 
they, too, shall crumble to pieces while free competition 
stands its test.” There are thus many reasons for 
being already confident that this book will be in some 
ways the most interesting of all those published by the 
Carnegie Endowment. To the student of currency and 
finance it is an amazing record of achievement told by 
the man who planned and carried out the work. __Per- 
haps its most interesting passage is the one in’ which 
Dr. Rasin tells us how he tried, as early as the time 
of the Armistice, to ‘‘ obviate the continuance of infla- 
tion by means of international intervention.” Even 
then he wanted an International Commission appointed 
to control the German Imperial and the Austro-Hun- 
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garian Banks, ‘‘ whose duty should consist in the pre- 
vention of the issue of bank notes not covered by private 
liability, in order to put a stop to the inflation.” But 
the Great Powers could not see the necessity ; or perhaps 
they knew that they themselves meant to go on inflating 
and so were in no hurry to cure their enemies of a dis- 
ease in which they proposed themselves to wallow. 


Dividends 


ACHILLE SERRE.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 15 p.c. for 1922, 
and final 5 p.c. on Pref., making 9} p.c. 

Bau Lias Topacco anp Rupper.—7} p.c. for 1922. 

Banca COMMERCIALE [1aL1ANA.—12 p.c. for 1922, as for 1921. 

Bryer Pgeacock.—5 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as for 1921. 

Bon Marcufé.—Final 16} p.c., making 20 p.c. for year ended 
Feb. 15. as for 1921-22. 

Buenos Ayres Gt. SoutHern Riy.—Interim 3 p.c., against 2 p.c. 
a year ago. 

Damansara (SELANGOR) Rupper.—5 p.c. for 1922. 

Guta-KaLumponc.—10 p.c. for 1922. 

HARPENDEN (SELANGOR) RuppER.—3} p.c. for 1922, as for 1921. 

Joun Barker.—Final 15 p.c., making 20 p.c. for year ended 
Jan. 31, as for the preceding three years. ‘ 

Jorn Oakey.—Finai 7} p.c., making 10 p.c. for 1922. 

Nationa Bank OF Eoypt.—Final 11 p.c., making 15 p.c. for 
1922. 

Rowton Houses.—5 p.c., tax free, on Ord. for 1922. 

Satt Unton.—2s. 4d. p.c. on Pref. and 2s. p.c. on Ord. for 
1922. The Ord. divd. for 1921 was ls. p.c. 

Sryte & Wincn.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 10 p.c. for 1922. 

Tuomas TiLtinc.—15 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as for 1921. 

Wittiam Hoiiins.—7} p.c. on Ord. for 1922. 


Publications Received 


Cull & Co.’s Financial Review. Mar. Annual subscription, 4/1 
post free. 

Danish Foreign Office Journal and Danish Commercial Review. 
(Published in English.) Feb. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Mar. 6. 1s. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce Year Book. 1922. 

Monthly Review Mar. Barclay’s Bank. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—In this Branch the number of POLICIES ISSUED was 
amounting to £18,398 
CLAIMS PAID amounted to £1,099,830 9s. 3d., including £559,950 


premium income of £309,446 2s, 7d., the single premiums 
increase of £109,822 4s. 6d. over the previous year. The 
policy holders under matured endowment assurances, 


the previous year. The CLAIMS PAID amounted to #£1,532,437 8s. 2d. 
Account. 


hy 51 — i EMIUM INCOME amounted to £3,493,577 14s. 8d. bei 
NDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—In this Branch the PR 


37,304, assuri £4,259,337 10s. Od., at a yearly renewal 
6s. 5d. The PREMIUM INCOME was £2,628,412 6s. Od., being an 
Os. Od. paid to living 
an increase of £201,746 6s. 7d. over 
ng items in the Sickness Assurance 


The TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £6,121,990 0s. 8d., being an increase of £311,568 lls. 1d. over the previous year. 


The CLAIMS PAID in the year amounted to 
£37,558,773 3s. 7d. 
The TOTAL ASSETS of the Comp 


y now 


£2,632,267 17s. 5d. and the total paid in claims since the establishment of the Company is now 
t to £23,948,396 18s. 6d., being an increase during the year of £2,335,969 13s. 0d. 


| 


LIABILITIES. s. 
Shareholders’ Capital, paid up ee 000 0 0 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund — ue sak ... 16,631,455 18 0 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund _... ep es 625,000 0 0 
Industrial Branch Assurance Fund pee si .. 6,917,199 4 3 
Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund ... 75,000 0 0 
Provision for Income Tax on War Stock Interest and for 
Corporation Profits Tax 139,811 16 3 


£23,948,396 18 6 


ASSETS. s. d. 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom 2,408,056 7 11 
Loans on Parochial and other Public Rates _... peat ... 1,168,018 18 3 
Do. Stocks and Shares 9,500 0 0 
Do. Company's Policies within their Surrender Values 1,358,705 0 0 
INVESTMENTS :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£40,000 34 per cent. Conver- 
British Government Securities — aes on 8,872,915 4 
Municipal and County Securities, United Kingdom 443, 11 


PHILIP SMITH, 
JAMES S. PROCTOR 
ROBERT MOSS, Secretary. 


} Managing Directors. 
J. PROCTOR GREEN, 


GeNeraL BALANCE SuEET OF THE REFUGE AssURANCE Co. LimITED As aT 31st DEcEMBER, 1922. 


) 
W. H. ALDCROFT, F.1.A. | 


ASSETS (continued) 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities 1,272,285 4 11 
Do. Provincial do. 117,285 13 9 
Do. Municipal do. 423,034 7 5 
Foreign Government ities ove 634,043 6 8 
Do. _ Provincial 13,696 9 7 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks—Home 
and Foreign 4,302,723 19 3 
Railway and other Pref and G d Stocks 778,582 1 5 
Do. and other Ordinary Stocks wee es 225,433 13 0 
Rent Charges... 45,686 15 6 
Freehold Ground Rents 7,065 12 3 
House and Office Property ose 538,733 5 0 
Agents’ Balances... rah ous on 75,728 2 3 
Outstanding Premiums... £372,621 13 8 
Less Abatement to provide, inter alia, 
for Loss of Revenue... .. ... £157,251 3 9 
9 
Do. Interest, Dividends, and Rents (less Income Tax) 18,928 5 7 
Interest accrued but not payable (less Income Tax) 246,283 6 10 
CASH :— 
On _ Deposit 172,500 0 0 
In hand and on Current Account. 385,761 10 16 


£23,948,396 18 ¢ 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, Chairman. 


General Managers. JNO. T. SHUTT, 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE } Directors. 


We report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have uired. In our 


opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs a 
of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (Receipts and Payments) affecting the A it p 
31st December, 1922, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and other securities 
Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing Balance Sheet, and we certify that they remained in the 


December, 1922. 
Manchester, 2ist February, 1923. 


ng to the best 


y’s “Assets and Investments for the year ending 
resenting the 
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of the C 


possession and safe 
WATTS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


WALTON, 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 
Latest Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 


Note of Assets. Jan. 31, end 
Issues. Gold. 1922. 1920. 

European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 4,077,988 82,128 ~ 259,931 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,870 269 18 6,320 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 101 } 154 YS 104 113 
Britain (State) £ 278 299 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,959 58+ 900 3,588 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,689 822+ 429 10,744 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 408 228+ 9 441 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,300 610+ 1,445 350 _— 
Finland Mk. 1,435 43 853 1,442 1,341 
France Fr. 37,434 3,671 1,864 35,528 7,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 3,123,540 954 50 120,026 63,805 

other Mk. 668,683 8,144 1.349 
Greece Dr. 3,025 —1429— 2,116 )} 608 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 941 582 — 987 1172 
Hungary Kr. 74,263 ? 26,758 14,08 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,488  1,353+ 9* 14,547 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia_ Dnrs. 5,287 63 266 4,638 3,344 
Norway Kr. 346 147 34 376 492 
Poland Mk. 965,085 41 38 247,210 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 38 748 611 
Roumania Lei 15,090 533 13,669 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,077 2,525 39* 4,172 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 404 4 113 579 760 
Switzerland Fr. 840 531 — 838 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 = 55 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ =} 7 149 249 
Canada (State) $ — 277312 
Egypt LE 33 3 _ 33 37 
India Rs. 1727 24 _ 1,739 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,261 1,275+ — 1,167 1,439 
New Zealand L 8 st — 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,247 3,073 — 3,054 4,294 


{Foreign Bills, 1,001,336 +Total cash. ™*® Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Mar. 3, ’23. Feb. 24, ’23. Mar. 4, 22. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,702,469 7,703,382 - 7,676,086 
1,071,363 1,071,363 1,084,152 
672,695 698,085 933,151 
Bank of England advances 1,500 _ _— 
Departmental Do. 175,711 154,261 127,556 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, 4 further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause. 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574, millions and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the fiscal year £88 millions was actually 
devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Mar. 3, ’23. Feb. 24, '23. Mar. 4, ’22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 807,093 781,995 963,610 


», Expenditure ,, ,, 719,941 695,756 949,013 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +87,152 +86,239 +14,597 
Customs and Excise ...... 260,726 257,587 301,397 
Income and Super Tax ... 317,822 299,099 321,022 
18,462 17,692 14,377 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 954 954 29,714 
49,550 48,700 51,000 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 42,951 42,951 137,491 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Mar. 7, ’23. Feb. 28, ’23. Mar. 8, ’22. 
& & 


Public Deposits ............ 15,868 20,907 15,189 
Other 107,491 110,548 123,097 
Government Securities ... 47,412 47,283 50.549 
Other = _ 70,394 79,107 80,919 
117,806 126,390 131,468 
123,468 123,941 122,324 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ...... 101,018 101,491 102,784 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,508 127,504 128,764 
eae 23,790 23,314 24,979 
19.2% 17.7% 18% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Mar. 7, Feb. Mar. 8, °22. 


Total outstanding ......... 281,156 279,101 301,413 
Called in but not cancld. 1,500 1,503 1,669 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue 230,206 228,148 251,794 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Mar. 7, ’23. Feb. 28,’23. Mar. 8, ’22, 
& 


Metropolitan 32,303 28.191 33,786 
740,950 831,812 776,599 
7,027,477 6,268,527 7,391,609 

De, Country) «........... 538,981 475,500 542,352 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Jan. Dec., Jan., 

Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 206,137 208,597 212,722 
1,736,124 1,728,164 1,872,230 
76,531 73,067 64,085 
ee 323,054 301,383 442,752 
377,275 379,290 349,830 
743,757 749,903 770,144 
MONEY RATES Mar. 8, ’23. Mar. 1, '23. Mar. 9, '29. 
% % 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 43 4 4} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 23-5 23-5 35-3 
6 Months’ Bank Bills... 23 2% 35-3 
Weekly Loans ............... 14 1} 3 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Mar. 8, ’23. Mar. 1, Mar. 9, ’22. 


New York, $ to ......... 4.693 4.70-% 4.363 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.703 4.718 4.36}4 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.783 4.78 4.54 
25d. 25d. 263d. 
B. Aires, d. to $ 433d. 433d. 463d. 
Rio de jan., d. to milrs.... 543d. 53d. Tid. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 37.00 38.00 38.40 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 423d. 433d. 443d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 8% prem. 11% prem. 22% prem. 
Paris, to 77.75 77.10 48.60 
Do., 1 month forward ... 77.84 77.21 48.60 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 92,500 109,000 1,095 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 89.80 87.90 51.90 
Amsterdam, fl. to % ...... 11.903 11.883 11.52} 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 25.19 25.08 22.50 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.66 17.71 16.73 
Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 25.84 25.52 23.86 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.54 24.23 20.75 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 169} 171} 210 
9923 971k 86 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.28 30.15 27.78 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 4.40 4.30 963 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2 5/32d. 2 5/32d. 43d. 
Vienna, kr. to & .......0000. 330,000 330,000 28,500 
Prague, kr. to £ ......... 158 159 268 
Budapest, kr. to £...... 14,250 14,000 3,200 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 985 1,020 590 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ...... 430* 485 310 
Sofia, leva to £ ............. 820 810 640 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 200,000 215,000 19,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 700 700 660 
piastres to 973 973 973 
ombay, d. to rupee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 273d. 273d. 283d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 373d. 374d. 373d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 285/32d. 28 5/32d. 2744d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen... 24 44d. 243d. 26d. 
*Sellers. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Jan., End Dec., End Jan., 


Membership ............ _ 1923. 1922. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,205,143 1,246,128 1,406,309 
Unemployed .................. 165,342 174,102 236,161 
13.7 14.0 16.8 


On February 26 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 
a total of 1,328,000 unemployed—a decrease of 132,000 compare? 
with the end of January, and 578,000 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Feb. 24, Feb. 17, Feb. 10, Feb. 25, 
1923. 1923. 1 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
5,519,100 5,559,600 5,566,900 5,046,600 
Yr. to date 43,466,000 37,946,900 32,387,300 37,445,300 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 

Jan Dec., Nov., Jan 

tons. tons. tons. tons 
Pig Iron 567,900 533,700 493,900 288,000 
Yr. to date 567,900 4,898,700 4,365,000 288,000 
Steel 624,200 546,100 600,800 327,500 
Yr. to date 624,3—° 5,820,500 5,274,400 827,500 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in ee 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. : + or — 
Mar. 8, ’23. Mar. 1, ’23. Mar. 9, ’22. 

NTRY, Months Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Gold, per fine ......... 88s. 3d 87s. 9d. 95s. Od. Kr. 253 
Silver, per oz. 3143d 314d. 334d Finland Mk. 10 3,138 3,798 + 660 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.12.6 £6.0.0 £4.16.0 Fr 1* 2 144 1,696 
Steel rails, heavy se £9.10.0 £9.10.0 69.5.0 Germanyt Mk 9 41543 2.925 — 1,618 
Copper, Standard 472.8.9° 473.8.9 £,60.10.0 Dr. 10 1,204 — (786 
Tin, Straits £213.17.6 4#211.12.6 4142.0 0 Holland FI 1121 743 
Lead, soft foreign £29.7.6 £29.2.6 #20.15.0 Kr. 12 1'164 1.152 12 
Spelter £25.15.0 | Fr. 9 1,356 1318 — 38 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 33s. 6d 33s, Od 27s. 6d 

Australia £ 10 96 96 
CHEMICALS AND OILS B.S. Africa £ 10 41 em 20 
Nitrate of Soda__— per ton £13.10.0 413.10.0 £16.0.0 Brazil 962 1.343 + 381 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. Od. 9s. Od. 10s. 6d. yee $ , 12 762 ‘B84 + 122 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £:42.0.0 £:42.0.0 £38.5.0 home LE 9 31 28 + 3 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.5.0 418.5.0 £20.10.0 Fer, 13 1.859 1595 264 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £37.0.0 £35.15.0 £31.10.0 New Zealand£ 3 ar "31 + 4 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. United States@ i 2,821 3,488 + 667 
*1993. 

Pah, Sn ae + The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
Sis. tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
ad 4 mill — Ib. 40s. Od 41s. 0d. Bd4s. Od, | the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. } 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. nominal nominal 144 cents. Mar. 8, '23. Mar. 1, '23. Mar. 9, '22. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 53d. 1s. 5d. 58} 584 56 
War Loan 34% 953 923 
TEXTILES, ETC. Do 43% 963 96} 94 
Cotton, fully middling, Do. 5% 10175 97§ 
American per Ib. 16.80d. 16.45d. 10.81d Do. 4%, 102} 102} 1018 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. + 4% 89 885 84} 
Sakel pe. Ib, 17.60d. 17.404. 17.754. | 4% 903 901 85s 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 £36.10.0 al om 3%, 653 66 633 
Jute, first marks #82.15.0 4£31.15.0 £24.15.0 33% 76 725 
Wool, Aust., Medium Bank of England 242} 2423 215 
Greasy Merino Ib. 183d. 19d. 18d. Indi 8 3 66} 663 603 
La. Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14}d. wad. | India 88% 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 103d. 7d. | Argentine (86) 5% 993 994 97} 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 61d.* 60}d.* 49d. | Belgian 3% 64 64} 66} 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 53d ls. 6d. 73d. | Brazil (1914) 5% 731 734 723 
Leather,sole bends, 14-16lb. Chilian (1886) 43% ... 86 86 
per Ib. Qs. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. | Chinese 5% °96 943 944 90} 
*nominal French 4% =... 20 193 37} 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) German 3% 1 23 
Jan., Jan., Italian 33% .. 20 20 23} 
1933. 1922. 1923. 1922. Japanese 44% (1st) 99} 993 102 
Russian 5% 93 11 16 
99,700 76,500 99,700 76,500 
66,939 63,147 66,939 63,147 | RAILWAYS 
ROCEPOCS 9,798 8,459 9,798 8,459 | Caledonian 7 16} 
Balance of Imports... 22,963 4,894 22,963 4,894 | Great Western ............ 114} x p 116} 91} 
Expt. cotton gds. total 16,579 16,813 16,579 16,813 Ldn. Mid & Scottish 1143 110} -- 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 899,988 339,117 399,988 339,117 | [dn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 353 353 _— 
Export woollen goods .. 6,215 5,011 6,215 5,011 | Metropolitan — ............... 63} x D 62} 374 
Export coal value 6,296 4,784 6,296 4,784 | Metropolitan Dist. ......... 51} x D 56% 28 
Do. quantity tons 5,612 4,021 5,612 . 4,021 | Southern Ord. ‘‘A’”’ ...... 35} a 
Export iron, steel 5,950 5,860 5,950 5,860 | Underground “A” 9/0 9/0 5/9 
Export machinery 5,229 5,800 5,229 ae 
Tonnage entered 3,900 2,906 3,900 2,906 | Antofagasta ..........0..00 80 80 52 
— 5,281 3,921 5,281 3,921 B.A, Gt. Southern ...... 87 88 
INDEX NUMBERS Do. Pacific 85 x 86} 424 
United Kingdom— Feb.,  Jan., Dec., Feb., July, | Canadian Pacific ......... 159 159 154} 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. | Central Argentine ......... 76§ 763 564 
Cereals and Meat 847; 860 861 948 579 | Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. 78} 78} - 
Other Food Products 746 7113 706 640} 352 Leopoldina 343 344 25 
1,201 1,205} 11,1844 1,037} 6164: | San Paulo 136 117 
Minerals 797i 739 805 696 4644 | United of Havana ......... 74 744 54} 
810 808 8073 9363 553 INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
4,402 4,324 4,264 4,259 2,565 25/3 25/3 24/9 
Retail (Ministry of Jan., Dec., Nov., Jan., July, yt 2nd Pref. ... — 18/6 13/0 
Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1928. 1914. | PIMSIFONBS 35/0 35/0  27/6x 
Peed, Heat, Chething, Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 85/0 x 85/6 67/9 

; . Brit, Oil and Cake ...... 29/43 30/6 24/0 
Germany—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan 1. Dec. 1,Nov. 1,Feb. 1, Middle Brunner Mond 39/3 38/6 25/0 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 5 
All Commodities ...... 71,588 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,599 8.9 66/9 x D 67/6 55/6 
United States—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan. 1,Dec.1, Feb.1, Aug. 1, | Courtaulds .................. 61/9 x 65/0 37/9 

(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 23/3 22/9 18/6 
$ $ $ $ Dennis Brothers ............ 26/3 26/0 23/3 
All Commodities ....... 13.7011 13.7835 11,4190 8.7087 | Dorman Long 18/0 18/0 15/9 
FREIGHTS Mar. 8, Feb. 22, Mar. 9, | Dunlop ils dine cs 9/73 9/9 6/6 
From Cardiff to , 1923. 1922. Fine Spinners. ............... 47/9 48/0 35/0 
West Italy (coal) 12/0 10/9 14/6 General Electric ............ 19/6 19/44 20/9 
Marseilles i 12/6 11/0 13/0 Hudson’s Bay _............ 7 7h 
Port Said - 13/0 12/0 16/0 nn 75/9 74/6 54/3 
Bombay 15/0 15/0 21/0 12 ly 
Islands 11/0 8/6 11/6 30/0 30/0 19/9 
B. Aires 17/6 15/0 14/6 91/3 90/0 65/3 
From 23 2 23/32 38/9 
Australia (wheat) 35/0 (nom.) 35/0 51/3 Mexican Eagle ............ 2} 41/32 
B. Aires (grain) 18/6 19/6 25/0 Modderfontein __ ............ 4 3% 
San Lorenzo oo 19/0 21/0 26/3 AL}. fee 305 310 307 
N. America ms 2/6 2/3 4/0 Royal Mail 96 96 86 
Bombay (general) 24/6 24/6 4} 
Alexandria —_(cotton-seed) 9/0 11/0 12, 15 15/6 8/3 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


SUNDAY (MARCH Iith), 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 10th Episode of 
Thrilling Serial “* PERILS OF THE YUKON,” etc 


NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30. 


“DON’T TELL EVERYTHING” 
Featuring the late WALLACE REID, _— SWANSON 
and ELLIOTT DEXTE 


“HIS BACK AGAINST THE WALL” 
Featuring RAYMOND HATTON. 


LUPINO LANE in “THE PIRATE,” etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 


“JIM THE PENMAN” 
from the story by Sir Charles L. Young, featuring LIONEL BARKYMORE. 


“TOO MUCH BUSINESS” 
A Super-Comedy in six reels, etc. 


Managing Director: Str OswaLp STOLL. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Westminster Cathedral, with illustrations, 
2 vols., as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s His- 
tory English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols.,; 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for 4:2 2s. ; 
Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, 
£1 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £4 10s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 11s.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, ,nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Morley’s Library English Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ 
History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, 4:2 10s.; Thackeray’s Works, fine 
set, 26 vols., ‘*‘ London ”’ Edit., £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., 
£5; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 
6 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler Mlus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, 
£21; Lord Morley’ 's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, £2 2s.; Rupert 
Brooke, Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just 
issued, £3 5s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of beoks you will exchange for others. 
Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tiony undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


MPORTANT Conservative Journal requires services of an 
] active PARTY WORKER in each Constituency to obtain sub- 

scriptions Write Box 500, c/o Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, Coveat Garden, W.C.2. 


DVERTISEMENT CANVASSERS calling upon firms en- 

gaged in catering for domestic engineering are requested to 

write for —— of commission appointment to Box 501, c/o 
Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, THE FOLLOWING COPIES of the ‘‘ SATUR- 

DAY REVIEW” in good condition:—From July Ist, 

1914, to No 3148 in 1916, No. 3155 in 1916, and all 
issues in 1919. Write stating lowest prices to Box 502, c/o 
Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


NTRODUCES a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory 
function of the Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly 
in adults and children with marked effects on body and mind. 
The seventh edition of ‘* Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of 
booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 


Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park St., Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


| 


| 


P « Co.'s 


MEDITERRANEAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, a ae 


Adiress for all Passenger Business, & 0. House, Cockspur ‘Street, 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 


Agents, GRAY. DAWES CO., 122, Street, London, B 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (':!”) 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 


each sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


March 12th-16th—A Further Portion of the ee LIBRARY 
formerly at BRITWELL COURT, the property of S. R. CHRISTIE-MILL ER, 


lain catalogues, price is. 

Illustrated catalogues (40 ae price 12s. 6d. 

March 14th-15th—_VALUABLE MODERN ETCHINGS and WATER. 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, including the property of FRANK E. — * 
and a practically complete set of the Etched and Engraved of 
Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E., the property of C. STIRLING WEE, 
Graiseley Cottage, Wolverhampton. 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), price 1s. 6d. 

March 16th.—A Representative Selection of WORKS OF ART by NELSON 
and EDITH DAWSON, comprising Pottery, Ironwork, Bronzes, Enamels, 
Jewellery, etc. Also Seven BRONZES by the late T. Stirling Lee and a 
unique collection of MARTIN WARE. 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 1s. 6d. 


On view. Catalogues may be had. 


cur THIs 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for 41 -1(s. 


Name... 


Address... 
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Brownes 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliaiive in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 years’ 


Always ask for a 
“pr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Endowment Assurance is 

the ideal combination 

of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


isitors to London 


DARLIN NGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Datry GRaPuIc. 


LONDON brillisnt book."—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good’’—ACADEMY. 

ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 

The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 

Illustrations, Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plan:.7/6 
— NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 

__ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. \W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France! 


~~ §0 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Map —— 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollea—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and _a!l Bogksellers. 


PRATTS 


ROAD 
TESTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 


Please mention the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
when replying to advertisements in these 
columns. 


must cut out and enclose this coupon “BQ 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Now and then one still meets an archaic person who 
boasts, I never read advertisements affecta- 
tion of superiority most amusing to the ordinary 
member of the community. 


g The few survivors of the days when journals printed 

but few advertisements and would wish this state of 
affairs to be perpetuated, bury their heads in the 
sand. To ignore the constant development of busi- 
ness is to be blind to an essential feature of modern 
life. 


The advertisements in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
are as so many shop windows. Just as the trades- 
man re-dresses his front always to display his latest 
wares, so advertisements always show the fatest the 
advertiser has to offer to those who otherwise might 
not pass his way. 


q The present number of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
specializes in the Spring Announcements of Pub- 
lishers. These advertisements—from one point of 
view—are in themselves a reflection of the activities 
that are going on all around, in every branch of 
inquiry and thonght. From another point, they are 
invaluable in providing lists from which selections 
for study or recreation may be made from new books 
the existence of which would otherwise be unknown. 


That our readers may be well-infermed of the latest 
contributions to specialized and general literature 
has been the purpose in bringing together in the 
current issue such a wide range of Publishers’ 
Announcements. 
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HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 
New Books for the Spring 


Vivid Pictures of Old Egypt 
| ‘And inthe Tomb were found.’ 


Written and in print before the Luxor dis- 
covery, it has nothing to do with Tutank- 
Terence Amen. _ Highly entertaining pictures of 
Khufu, Rameses the Great and Moses. 
| Gray timely study—most diverting,’ says 
the Illustrated London News. 

| Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 7d. 


The Life of Hatshepsut. 


| 
| A gorgeous picture of the first great 
woman of history, in dramatic form. 
Terence ‘Marks a new era in history and his- 
Gray _torians,”” says an eminent critic. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 
Cheap edition. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 7d. 


A New Book on Dante and his Times 


Dante, the Man and the Poet. 


An original and sympathetic account of 

Mar the great poet and the times in which he 

Dew df - lived. ‘‘ This admirable little book,’’ says 

i™ the Morning Post. ‘“ The illustrations (by 
Whiting Ascanio Teatps) are delightful.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. Postage 8d. 


A brilliant piece of scholarship 


A Child’s Garden of Verses, 


by R. L. Stevenson, done into Latin verse 

in the Horatian manner, with the English 

T.R text facing. Also with a portrait of 

le L. S. by A. G. Dew-smitu. The Times 

Glover Educ. Supp. remarks, “ A brilliant piece 
of work.”’ 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Without a dull page 
Sketches from a Library Window. 


A companion volume to ‘Fragrance Among 
Basil Old Volumes,’ by the City Librarian, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘* Without a dull 

Anderton paragraph,” writes A. C. BENson. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


An important new Scientific Book 


Fundamentals of Bio-Chemistry, in 
Relation to Human Physiology. 


A study of the chemical processes at work 
in the body—intended as an introduction 
for students of medicine and physiology. 
Diagrams and bibliography. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Parsons 


On Catholic Theory and Practice 


Catholic Faith in the Holy Eu- 


char 1St.Papers from the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies, Cambridge, 1922. With 
Edited contributions by Abbot Cabiol, Dom Chap- 
main Pére de la Tailleate. Companion to 
by ‘The Religion of the Scriptures’ (1921. 

C. Lattey 3s. 6d. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


Lenten Books of Tested Merit 

Self-Training in Prayer. 
He led captivity captive.” 

Self-Training in Meditation. 


“* After this manner pray ye.” 
By Prof. A. H. McNEILE, D.D. 
Reduced price 2s. net each. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 
Postage 3d. 
W. HEFFER @ SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
And from all Booksellers. 


BALE’S NEW NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net each 


OLD FIGHTING DAYS 


By E. R. PUNSHON 


A story of adventure that brings back the best days 
of “the fancy” in Merrie England; when young 
nobles, booted and spurred, and elegant with their 
lace cuffs and snuff-boxes, could stand up in a friendly 
encounter with the best of the “‘ pros.,”? when a man’s 
knowledge of the manly art was his best friend on a 
lonely road and when all England, alarmed at the 
threatened invasion of Napoleon, rose as a man to 
guard against the danger. [Just ready 


POOLS OF THE PAST 


By CHARLES PROCTER 
“* Pools of the Past’ deals brightly and effectively 
with the problem of a wife who keeps back a secret 
before marriage. There is a Cornish atmo- 
sphere and a wedding at St. Ives. . . . It is a 
novel that is bound to be liked.”"-—Court Journal. 


RHODA HEMSTED, WIDOW 


By MRS. NEVILLE CUBITT 

“It is a book which readers will greatly enjoy, and 

one which they should read at the first opportunity.’’ 
—Court Journal. 
“. . . a remarkable first novel . . . the 
working out is well contrived and readers will be grati- 

fied by the strength of the plot.” ; 

—East Anglian Daily Times. 


STORM BIRDS 


By DOROTHY EWENS 
The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the 
last years before the War, when the cult of the Arts 
was at its height. 
“A very ey | and intimate picture of London 
Society before the War.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


AN ODD MAN’S MARRYING 


By OXFORD SOMERSET 


. is well written, sincere, and interesting.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“*. . . the Author displays skill in mingling out- 


of-the-way adventure with the usually not very difficult 
task of getting married.’’—Bradford Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
RACHAEL 


By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident 
of sensational character, which took place some time 
before the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. 

“ Rachel’s determination to gain, at all costs, the 
man she loves, is mingled with a certain piquancy and 
charm of character, and this interests us in her su 
quent fortunes.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


By EDITH THOMSON 
“‘ Has a woman a right to her past? . . . Is she 
wise to become the wife of a husband very much 
younger than she is herself? Miss Edith Thomson, in 
a very promising first novel, states the case for the 
beautiful Jacqueline with rare sympathy and conspicu- 
ous skill.’’—Evening News. 
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